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SOME ERRORS CONCERNING RICHARD 
EDWARDS. 


We have much reason to be grateful to the 
Early English Drama Society for the volumes of 
Early English Dramatists which it is now pub- 
lishing, and to Mr. John S. Farmer, the editor of 
the series. The work as a whole will prove of 
value. The alphabetical Notebook and Word 
List with each volume, is a new and convenient 
feature of the editing, and the list of plays 
included in the series has been selected with ad- 
mirable judgment. Along with commoner favor- 
ites, much that has been difficult of access is here 
given; as for example, Youth, Heywood’s Witty 
and Witless—together with a volume of his Pro- 
verbs, Epigrams and Miscellaneous Writings— 
Albion Knight, Misogonus, and Godly Queen 
Hester. 

A work of such scope as this, however, cannot 
be free from flaws. In connection with Richard 
Edwards’ Damon and Pithias, in a recent volume 
in the series, Mr. Farmer has given notes on the 
author’s life and his non-extant Palamon and 
Arcyte which stand in need of revision. Follow- 
ing too trustfully the statements of such authorities 
as Warton, Collier, and Ward, Mr. Farmer has 
incorporated here some of their minor errors. 
May I point out these misstatements, now long 
current, and at the same time add a few facts 
that a study of Edwards and his work has newly 
brought to light ? 

1) As for erroneous statements about the life of 
Edwards. Mr. Farmer, following Warton, says 
that after taking his M. A. at Oxford in 1547, he 
returned to London and ‘‘ entered himself at Lin- 
eoln’s Tem. .... He ultimately became one of 
the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal and in 1561 
was appointed Master of the children of the 
Chapel’? (p. 167). Edwards did not enter Lin- 
coln’s Inn shortly after leaving Oxford, as Mr. 
Farmer and all previous accounts have assumed. 
The date of his entry is given in the Records of the 


Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Admissions, published in 
1896, and was November 25, 1564 (p. 72). When 
he became a member of the Chapel I do not know 
but he was already a member in 1555, though 
Warton loosely put his entrance ‘‘in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth.’’ A roll of the gifts to 
Philip and Mary on New Year’s day, 1556, which 
is printed by Nichols (Progresses, 1st ed., vol. 111, 
pp. xix-xx), gives among other items ‘‘ Richard 
Edwards of the Chapel, certain verses.’’ This is 
the first definite date we have for him after his 
leaving Oxford. Edwards was apparently made 
Master of the Children not in 1561, but in 1563. 
The 1561 is Warton’s date, but on April 30, 
1559, Elizabeth granted a patent to Richard 
Bower, who had been Master of the Children 
under Henry, Edward, and Mary, continuing 
him in his office (Rymer’s Foedera, xv, p. 517) ; 
and an entry in the Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal records the death of Bower as Master in 
1563, the next entry being that of the death of 
Edwards himself as ‘‘ Master of the Children,’’ 
in 1566. 

Again, Mr. Farmer, following previous author- 
ities, tells us that ‘‘ When on his deathbed he is 
said by Wood to have composed a noted poem 
called ‘Edwards’ Soul Knil’ (Knell), or the 
‘Soul Knil of M. Edwards,’ which was once 
much admired. Gascoigne was Wood’s authority, 
but the author of The Steele Glasse seems only to 
have ridiculed the piece being written under such 
circumstances.’’ This is the stereotyped account 
of the Soul Knil, but no one of those who have 
repeated this bit of information has been at pains 
to inquire whether the poem is still extant. I 
believe, however, that it is. Warton in his notice 
of Edwards (ed. 1840, vol. 11, p. 237) speaks of 
a Ms. in the British Museum (Cotton, Tit. A. 
xxiv) as containing some ‘‘sonnets’’ signed with 
his initials. The ms. contains among others four 
poems signed ‘‘R. E.’’, of which two have been 
printed since Warton’s day. No titles are given 
for any of these poems, but the longest of them, 
never before published, is, I am confident, the 
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‘once much admired ’’ Soul Knil. Certainly no but wo worthe me that shall giue cause 
more fitting title than ‘‘Soul Knil’’ could be eche wyg[h]te the seas to flye ! 
given it. The text follows : Woworthe the manne that framed the shippe 5 
whereby we cut the seas, 
[Sour Knit or M. Epwarps.] and see the contres farre aparte, 


(Modernized in punctuation only. ) owre fances for to pleas. 
O lorde, that ruleste bothe lande [and] seae, 
even by thy hevenly povre, 

gravnte I may passe thes raginge seas, 


nowe, in this happie howre. 
for as the deere that seethe the darte O lorde, whi doste thow take me nowe 
amides the drowninge seas, 


his bane dothe drede full sore, gd 
so do I feare the windes, the see, and shorten thus my springinge yowthe, 


and eke the drenchinge showre. and eke my plesante deas ? 


but woworthe me, yet ons agayne, 
that thus shall lye wnknowne, 

and shall not place my wretched corse 
vnder summe Englishe stonne. 


but nowe, o lorde, but now, I saye, 
begyns my yuthely pryme : 

take me in age, and let me liue 

as yet a longer time, 


but if thow wylte my corse to pine 
amyddes the drenchinge waves, 

I yelde my sprite to the, o lorde, 
that all the worlde saves. 

That I may wayle my wiked ways, 
and eke my wantone will, 

and lerne to hate all erthely yoies, 
of whiche I hadde my fyll! 


but wo is me, I pray in vayne, 

even clene agaynste thy will ; ‘ 
for in my sifies and wikednes, 
o lorde, thow wilte me kylle! 


And to the fishe I give my fleshe, 

a worthi fode to be,— 

wo worthe the time that chaunsethe thus 
my contre for to flye! 


for, lo, even now my eres do here 

how this same waves do rore 

that shall forthe drive my drenched corse 
vnto the sowndinge shore. 

Thi will be donne, in lande and sea : 

to dye my selfe I bende. 

o dethe, cumme now, for god, my lorde, 
appoynted me this ende. 


And there summe man shall see me lye 
vpon the shininge sandes ; 

and thus shall pray vnto the lorde, 
withe liftinge vp his handes : 

o dethe, how sharpe arte thow to suche 
as bene in tender age, 

whiche by repentance thinkes at lenkthe 
theire sinnes for to asswage. 


‘¢ lorde, my frendes and childerne all 
guyde withe thy holy hande, 
and grawnte they fly the raginge seas 
and dye vpon the lande. 
but dye I muste vndowtedly,— 
what nedes me further talke ? 
and in the salt see fludde my corse 
vnto the shore shall walke. 


‘*for so, even here, I see won lye ; 
while he this race didde runne, 
a mides the cruel seas he cau[g]hte 
his bane, alas, to sone. 
I yelde my sprite into thy handes } 
that died vpon the roode, f 
for thow haste bowghte me, god of truthe, 
even withe thy precious blodde. 


‘*Tt is, alas, a ruthefull thinge 
to see this woofull wighte,— 
make thow, 0 Jorde, his sely sole 


kepe thow, o lorde, my sili sole 
from ever lastinge fire ! 


“ And bringe hit to the holy churche, 
? ? 


the christiane rightes to have, 

and so withe in the halowed grownde forget my agri and gravnte me sprite 
will put him in a grave. the hevenly yoies to have. 
lo, now I sinke, lo, now I drowne, 


partaker of thy lighte! 
** And I, to shewe the farvente love Tam ee sinne, alas ; E 
I bere to christian bludde, Iam the childe of ire. t 


here wille I take the corse vnknowne 
and winde hit in a shrowde, 


‘€ Vpon his grave shall stande a stone 


an witines of his cnee, and drinke the mortall floodd : 
and shall forbidde all suche as sayle 0 christe, 0 chris te, take thow my sprite, 
to attempte that dredful place.” that trowstethe in thy bloodd ! 
finis. 
Thus shall I die, thus shall I lie, RE 


... , is my destinie ! 


GRO 
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2) With regard to Damon and Pithias. Mr. 
Farmer says (p. 162), ‘‘ It is uncertain when it 
was first produced : some authorities regard it as 
identical with the tragedy of Edwards, which was 
performed before the Queen at Richmond by the 
children of the Chapel in 1564-5.’’ Collier 
(Eng. Dram. Poetry and Annals of the Stage, ed. 
1879, vol. 11, p. 340) followed by Ward, con- 
cludes that Damon and Pithias was perhaps the 
tragedy in question, basing his judgment on a 
record in an estimate of expenses for masques 
and plays, preserved in the Public Record Office 
and printed by Chalmers (Apology, p. 354). But 
the words of the estimate about ‘‘Rugge bum- 
bayst an cottone ffor hosse,’? when compared with 
the passage in Damon and Pithias where Jack and 
Will show off their immense breeches containing 
‘seven ells of rug,’’ make the identification 
almost certain. The play was performed at court 
on Christmas day, 1564,—not at Richmond as 
Collier states (Hist. of Eng. Dram. Poetry, ed. 
1831, vol. m1, p. 2), but at Westminster, a fact 
which can be readily proved from the Calendar of 
State Papers for the period. (On both these 
points see Notes on Richard Edwards, Journal of 
Germanic Philology for 1902, vol, tv, no. 3, pp. 
348-355.) According to Wood, the play was 
also produced at the University, but whether 
before or after the court performance can only be 
guessed. 

Under Variorum Readings (page 163) Mr. 
Farmer gives us the following: ‘ ‘ Lovers of 
wisdom are termed philosophy,’ so in both edi- 
tions [i. e. both quartos]: Hazlitt reads (as sug- 
gested by Collier) ‘ Loving of wisdom is termed 
philosophy,’ but possibly the second 7 in the phi- 
losophie of the black letter original is a misprint 
for r, or a battered letter, thus philogopbre (phi- 
losophre), a common enough form for philosopher 
—the singular inflection with a plural tense 
[query verb ?], or vice versa, is not uncommon.”’ 
Has not Collier led Hazlitt astray, and is not Mr. 
Farmer’s philosophre equally wide of the mark? 
For the passage is in the midst of rhymed couplets 
and should obviously rhyme with the next line as 
follows : 


Lovers of wisdom are termed philosophi— 
Then who is a philosopher so rightly as I? 
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Philosophi is simply the plural of the Latin 
philosophus ; and the line may stand as in the 
quartos with the correction of the slight misprint 
of ie for 

3) Finally, as to Palamon and Arcyte, the lost 
play, which was given at Oxford in 1566. Here 
(p. 184) Mr. Farmer quotes Stow and Wood, the 
authorities commonly cited. Wood’s account, the 
more circumstantial of the two as to the play, is in 
itself far inferior to an account written in Latin 
by John Bereblock, who was a spectator at the 
play. This man’s Commentarii is an exhaustive 
report of all that was done on the occasion of 
Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Oxford, in honor of 
which Edwards’ play and others were presented. 
Bereblock gives a long synopsis of Palamon and 
Arcyte from which we may judge its content much 
better than from Wood. The Commentarii was 
printed by Hearne in 1729, by Nichols in the 
first edition of his Progresses, and by Mr. Charles 
Plummer in E£lizabethan Oxford (Oxford His- 
torical Society Series), 1886. It is fully dis- 
cussed in Notes on Richard Edwards, above re- 
ferred to (pp. 356-369), and in an article in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association 
for 1905 (new series, vol. x1u, no, 3, pp. 502- 
528). The play was not given on ‘‘September 2 
and 3,’’ a mistake due to Collier and Fleay, but 
on September 2 and 4. 


WaLTER YALE DURAND. 
Oberlin College. 


TRUMEAU, TRUMER, TRIMER 


ET QUELQUES AUTRES DERIVES DU LAT. torus 
EN GAULE. 


Les étymologies qu’on a jusqu’ici proposées 
pour trumeau, vfr. trumel ‘‘ cuisse, gigot, jambe’’ 
sont peu vraisemblables.' Le radical trum- que 
’on trouve dans les plus anciens examples de ce 
mot rapportés par Godefroy a pour base le latin 
torus, dont une des significations était ‘‘nceud de 
muscles faisant saillie sur le corps de |’ homme ou 
des animaux’’: ainsi torus désignait surtout la 


! Voir Scheler, s. v., et Kérting, 9707, 9777. 
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partie charnue du haut du bras, de l’épaule, de 
la cuisse.*? II n’y avait done qu’un bien petit pas 
& faire pour que torus arrivat 4 signifier ‘‘ cuisse, 
gigot et jambe.’’ Or trumel (pour *torumel, ot 
la chute de la protonique n’a rien que de naturel) 
est forme diminutive d’un plus ancien *torum 
non attesté et représentant un latin populaire 
*TORUMEN dérivé de torus, de méme que le vfr. 
chaudumel a été formé sur *chaudum (< *CAL- 
DUMEN, de caldus), et enchaussumer sur *chaus- 
sum (< *catciumEN, de calx).* Nous avons 
done dans truwme/ encore un exemple 4 ajouter a 
la liste des formations par le suffixe -UMEN ; 
remarquons qu’ il était terme de boucherie comme 
le vfr. chaudun et tendrum ot Von a affaire au 
méme suffixe. 

De l’ancien *torwm dérive aussi le vfr. trumer 
‘‘courir’’:* c’est proprement ‘‘jouer des jam- 
bes,’’ en anglais familier et dialectal ‘‘to leg it,’’ 
en allemand familier ‘‘/ange Beine machen.’’ On 
trouve la méme idée exprimée de la méme maniére 
dans le namurois chameter enregistré par Grand- 
gagnage dans le Dict. étym. de la lang. wallonne 
avec la définition ‘‘trimer, driller’’ et qui vient 
de chame, variante de jame, jambe. Dans des 
notes que j’ai personnellement recueillies sur le 
patois de Fresnes-sur-Apance (Haute-Marne), je 
trouve qu’on y dit z@: bote® pour ‘‘ marcher vite 
et 4 grandes enjambées.’’ Une prononciation 
dialectale, comme dans brimer, enrimer® pour 
brumer, enrhumer a fait passer trumer a trimer 
‘‘courir ci et la (avec fatigue)’’ et, par une ex- 
tension naturelle de cette signification, ‘‘ travailler 
fort’’; le méme développement sémantique a eu 
lieu aussi dans l’espagnol patear, pernear, zanca- 
jear™ et se retrouve dans |’expression allemande 
Beine machen. 


2On trouve torus glosé par ‘‘adévn”’ et ‘‘lacertus 
bracchiorum’”’ (cf. le Thesaurus Gloss. Emend. de Geetz, 
v.). 

8 Voir Rom. xxv, p. 448, article de M. Thomas. 

‘Chambure (Gloss. du Morvan, s. v. treuwmeau) est le 
premier, que je sache, qui ait eu l’idée d’une parenté 
entre trumer et trumeau. 

5Pour représenter la prononciation des formes dialec- 
tales que je cite ici comme personnellement recueillies par 
moi, je fais usage de l’alphabet de I’ Association phonétique 
internationale. 

6 Pour enrimer, voir le Supplément de Godefroy. 

T Voir les dictionnaires de |’ Acad. esp., de Dominguez 
et de Tollhausen. 
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Dans le Dict. de patois normand, H. Moisy 
enregistre tramer ‘‘aller et venir’’ ; dans le 
Gloss. du Morvan, Chambure enregistre traimer 
‘‘aller et venir avec fatigue ou ennui’’, et sous 
ce mot il cite le luxembourgeois tramer de sens 
identique : ces formes s’expliquent fort bien par 
le suffixe -AmEN. Je suis méme tenté de croire 
que *TORAMEN, qui serait 4 *roRTMEN comme 
**TENERAMEN (vfr. tendram) est a *TENERUMEN 
(vfr. tendrum), est le type latin du substantif 
frangais train pris dans le sens de ‘‘ partie anté- 
rieure et partie postérieure du cheval, du beeuf, 
etc.”’ Car lorsqu’on parle du train de devant ou 
du train de derriére de ces animaux, n’a-t-on pas 
en vue surtout ce qu’exprimait précisément le 
latin torus, c’est-i-dire le développement muscu- 
laire des épaules et des cuisses? Toujours est-il 
que le Dictionnaire Général, pour établir la con- 
nection entre ce train et le subst. verb. de trainer, 
en est réduit 4 dire: ‘‘ partie de devant, de der- 
riére de l’animal qui traine une voiture, et, par 
anal. partie de devant, de derriére des chevaux, 
des beeufs, etc.’’ Il serait plut6t permis de sup- 
poser qu’on a appelé de ce nom les trains d’ une 
voiture parce que c’ étaient deux parties assemblées 
et formant train. On aura ensuite comparé les 
quartiers de devant des bétes aux deux roues de 
l’avant-train des voitures, et ainsi du reste; cette 
maniére de voir semblerait étre confirmée par 
lexistence dans le Haut-Maine de chatri ‘‘ corps 
d’un animal sans les pattes’’ 4 cdté de chartis 
‘corps de la charette, moins les roues.””* On 
pourrait se demander aussi 4 propos du type latin 
*TORAMEN, si le mot traveau ‘‘ partie indéter- 
minée du corps d’un animal de boucherie’’ qu’on 
trouve dans le Recueil de Delboulle n’est pas une 
coquille pour *trameau (= trumeau) ?° Le verbe 
tramer a son fréquentatif dans le wallon de Liége 
trameter ‘‘trotter’’ enregistré dans Grandgagnage, 
et cette dernicre forme a le dérivé strameter ‘‘se 
dépécher au ,plus vite, étre occupé sans reliche’”’ 
lequel se trouve aussi enregistré dans Grandgag- 
nage comme appartenant au wallon de Malmédy.” 


8 Voir le Vocabulaire du Haut-Maine de Montesson. 

® Quant A m (intervocalique) > v, duvet est le seul cas 
que je connaisse en francais. 

1 Au lieu de voir dans strameter un dérivée comparable 
au vir. escorre, peut-étre vaut-il mieux le considérer comme 
un parasynthétique formé 4 la maniére du vir. esjamber 
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Torus a encore eu dans le latin populaire de la 
Gaule le dérivé *roRACULARE d’oi le patois de la 
Franche-Montagne tient son verbe traji ‘‘ enjam- 
ber, aller vite’? que M. Grammont dit étre d’ ori- 
gine inconnue ; dans I’ancienne langue il aurait 
revétu la forme orthographique *rRAILLIER.” 

Outre les mots ci-dessus rapportés aux dérivés 
de torus, il en existe d’autres avec Il’initiale 
sonore au lieu de sourde, pour !esquels la séman- 
tique me semble réclamer la méme origine. I 
est vrai que le passage de ¢, tr initial a d, dr est 
beaucoup plus rare en Gaule que celui dee, cra 
g, gr; dans la grammaire de M. Nyrop, par 
exemple, ne sont cités que deux cas dont I’ origine 
(mon germanique) soit assez stire: dragée et 
drosse, auxquels il conviendrait d’ajouter draille, 
variante de traille (<( TRAGULA), et peut-étre 
aussi drouillet, et drouillette, noms d’engins de 
péche, qui doivent étre des variantes de trouille, 
trowillotte et avoir la méme étymologie, que trou- 
ble, truble TRiBtLA). La grammaire de M. 
Meyer-Liibke ne donne pas de quoi allonger beau- 
coup la liste. Voici quelques autres cas pour le 
nord-est du territoire gallo-roman : dans Grand- 
gagnage je trouve le namurois dulant ‘‘ désir, 
besoin,’’ variante de talant, et le li¢geois edamer 
‘“‘entamer’’; dans une collection de mots intitulée 
Etude sur le patois de la commune de Gaye (Marne), 
je trouve le troyen daguer ‘‘ étre essouflé ’’ donné 
comme variante de taguer.” Je ne citerai ni 
drimer ‘‘trimer’’ de ce méme patois de Gaye, 
puisque ce mot est précis¢ément de la famille dont 
il s’agit, ni droler, forme picarde de tréler, dont 
l’étymologie est incertaine. Une recherche plus 
étendue révélerait sans doute d’autres cas de 
t > dA Vinitiale, mais je pense que ces exemples 
sont suffisants pour qu’on ne me taxe pas de trop 
grande témérité de vouloir rattacher 4 la fa- 


qui signifiait quelquefois, comme ’italien sgambare ‘‘ mar- 
cher ou courir 4 grands pas.”’ 

Le méme verbe, trayie (trai-yie: ai long), se trouve 
dans le Gloss. du pat. de Montbéliard (Contejean), p. 203, 
avec la définition ‘‘ faire de grandes enjambées.”’ 

12M. C. Heuillard, auteur de cette étude, p. 118, définit 
taguer comme suit : ‘ tirer la langue, haleter par I’ effet de 
la chaleur et de la soif; se dit des chiens, des volailles, 
etc.”? Taguer représente donc *PHTHISICARE et on doit 
Vajouter, avec daguer, i la liste des formes apparentées 
citée par M. Thomas, auteur de |’étymologie, dans Rom. 
XXXV, p. 298. 
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mille de torus des formes 4 l’initiale sonore. Ce 
sont des cas d’assimilation de la sourde initiale 
a la sonore suivante. 

Pour *roRACULARE done, et correspondant 4 
traii de la Franche-Montagne, Grandgagnage nous 
offre la forme liégeoise fréquentative drateter 
‘*courir, trimer, driller’’ avec son dérivé adrateter 
“accourir.’’™ Jen’ hésite guére non plus a proposer 
de voir dans le francais driller ‘‘courir’? un 
dérivé *TORICULARE. 

Pour *roRAMEN, et correspondant au normand 
et luxembourgeois tramer, au morvandeau traimer, 
au liégeois trameter, le patois de Vierset (prov. de 
Liége, arr. de Houy) nous offre dram ‘‘ course’’ 
qui n’est autre que le subst. verb. fém. d’un verbe 
*dramer dont il existe dans le méme patois la 
forme fréquentative dramte ‘‘courir’’ et adramte 
‘‘accourir.’?* Grandgagnage enregistre le namu- 
rois drometer ‘‘aller vite en se dépéchant, driller’’ 
ov il y a eu labialisation de la voyelle devant m."* 

Enfin pour *rORUMEN, et correspondant & 
trumeau, trumer, trimer, le patois de Gaye 
(Marne) présente drimer ‘‘trimer,’’ dont j'ai 
déji fait mention plus haut, et le wallon de 
Vierset présente le verbe drumkine ‘‘courir & 
petits pas tout doucement.”’ 


Nore COMPLEMENTAIRE SUR LES DERIVES DE 
térus (FR. trogne, trognon, MONTBE- 
LIARDAIS ET POITEVIN trouillon, 

ETC. ). 


Depuis avoir rédigé la note ci-dessus, je m’ aper- 
cois que le patois de Montbéliard a le substantif 


18 La prononciation wallonne de ces verbes serait repré- 
sentée dans une orthographe frangaise par drailleter, &c. 
Notons qu’on a affaire ici aux mémes conditions phonéti- 
ques que dans le frang. traille, draille (<C TRAGULA). 

44Le sens de ce verbe s’oppose d’une part a l’explica- 
tion par allem. drillen (Scheler, s. v.), ou par drille 
‘chiffon’? (Kérting 3107), et d’autre part il exclut 
toute parenté avec driller ‘‘ briller.”’ 

5 Les mots du patois de Vierset que je cite ici m’ ont été 
fournis de vive voix par M. Arthur Soupart, originaire 
de ce pays (4 présent entrepreneur de batiments a I’ uni- 
versité d’Indiana), et confirmés de méme par quatre de 
ses neveux, les fils Beck, récemment venus en Amérique 
du méme pays natal. 

16 Cf. le namurois édaumer ‘‘entamer’’ avec la forme 
liégeoise correspondante edamer. Grandgagnage rapproche 
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masculin trouillon signifiant ‘‘ partie charnue ou 
potelée des membres,’’' ce qui est la signification 
méme du latin tdrus sur laquelle j’ai basé mon 
étymologie de trumeau. Un dérivé *toriiciidum 
ne fait pas difficulté et, par )’addition du suffixe 
-on, il doit donner trouillon, toujours avec chute 
de la voyelle protonique. 

Comme torus désignait aussi la partie la plus 
grosse du tronc d’un arbre (d’ot vient qu’on a 
en portugais toro ‘‘tronc d’arbre’’, en montferrin 
tore ‘‘les branches les plus grosses d’un arbre’’, 
en espagnol tuero ‘‘grosse biche du foyer et, 
aussi, rondin moins gros’’),’ on est en droit de 
supposer que *TORUCULONEM a eu aussi la méme 
signification. I] me semble en effet étre repré- 
senté dans ce sens en Gaule par le limousin towr- 
thou (avec métathése) cité par Mistral 4 I article 
trougnoun ‘‘trognon, morceau’’, et par le poite- 
vin trowillon que Fertiault, dans son Dict. du 
lang. pop. verduno-chalonnais, a compris dans 
les formes qu’il a introduites pour comparaison 
sous le mot triquot ‘‘gourdin, baton taillé dans 
une grosse branche.’’ Fertiault cite au méme 
endroit le saintongeois tril/e qui peut bien repré- 
senter le dérivé *rorictLa.* On peut encore 
supposer qu’il a existé en latin vulgaire, avec le 
méme sens de “‘trone, souche,’’ un dérivé *ToRO- 
NEA, lequel ferait pendant en quelque sorte, par 
son suffixe et par sa semantique, 4 l’italien pedagna 
‘‘souche d’arbre,’’ * et serait devenu en frangais 
trogne. Littré donne comme troisiéme définition 
de trogne ‘‘arbre mis en tétard, dans quelques 


pays’’; le Glossaire des parlers du Bas-Maine 
drometer, trameter, trimer du grec dpéuw; Scheler, dans 
une note qu’il a ajoutée 4 Grandgagnage s. v. trameter, 
propose comme étymologie alternative de ce verbe l’allem. 
traben, faisant appel au liégeois trafeter ‘‘trotter bruyam- 
ment, chevaucher.”’ 

?Voir le Suppl. du Glossaire de Contejean, p. 38, s. v. 
drouille. 

2Je prends le mot montferrin dans K@rting, 2¢ éd., 
s. v. torus; et les significations du mot espagnol, dans le 
13¢ éd. du Diet. de Acad. Esp. 

5 Je m’en rapporte 4 Fertiault pour ces formes, et je 
suppose qu’il a voulu leur attribuer le méme sens qu’au 
verduno-chalonnais triquot. Quant 4 troualon qu’il donne 


comme forme poitevine 4 cdté de trouillon, je n’en com- 
prends point la phonétique. 

‘Je trouve pedagna et aussi l’ancien génois peagno avec 
la définition ‘‘souche d’arbre’’ dans la grammaire Meyer- 
Liibke, trad. fr., 1, p. 549. 
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(Dottin) enregistre le méme mot avec la 
définition ‘‘ souche, troncon d’arbre’’; et Mistral 
a la forme limousine trougno souche, trouche.’’ 
Par l’addition du suffixe -ONEM, *TORONEA de- 
vient *“TORONIONEM et nous méne au francais 
trognon ‘‘ pied, sans les feuilles, du chou, de la 
salade, etc.’’ Mistral a enregistré 4 Tarticle 
trougnoun ‘* trognon, morceau’’ le gascon troug- 
noe (avec suffixe -Occum) et le rouergat tourroug- 
nor. Cette derniére forme, dont je ne comprends 
pas le suffixe -o7, semble fournir un cas de la con- 
servation de la voyelle du radical de torus. Il va 
sans dire que je considére trogne, trognon au sens 
de ‘‘visage’’ comme ne faisant point partie de 


cette famille de mots. 
C. A. MosEMILLER. 
Indiana University. 


THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
IN GERMAN TO INDICATE 
CERTAINTY OR FACT. 


There seems to be a wide-spread view that the 
German subjunctive always denotes doubt, uncer- 
tainty, mere subjectivity, or unreality. Dr. Ten- 
ney Frank of Bryn Mawr College, in the American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. xxvii, pp. 273-286, 
bases his article ‘‘ Latin vs. Germanic Modal Con- 
ceptions,’’ upon this erroneous theory. He en- 
deavors to prove that certain prevailing concep- 
tions of German scholars concerning the Latin 
subjunctive in Indirect Discourse and Indirect 
Question are influenced by German usage, which 
he thinks is quite different from that in Latin. 
He remarks, p. 278 : ‘‘In Latin, the subjunctive, 
whether in the subordinate clause of Indirect Dis- 
course or Indirect Question, is, roughly speaking, 
an equivalent of quotation marks. It does not, in 
spite of all the above-mentioned contentions, indi- 
cate ‘ Zweifel, Ungewissheit, eine subjektive Vor- 
stellung’. . . If Behaghel’s definition were true 
for Latin we should not have the same construc- 
tion following scio, puto, and dico, which differ so 
widely in respect to the amount of ‘‘ Ungewiss- 
heit.’’ We should find as in the old Germanic 
dialects that the mood shifted to indicate the 
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degree of plausibility denoted by the leading 
word.’’ On p. 277 he represents the old Ger- 
manic subjunctive as still flourishing in modern 
German and influencing the present conceptions 
of the Latin subjunctive. 

It is difficult to understand how the idea could 
prevail that the German subjunctive is only used 
to denote unreality, doubt, uncertainty, or mere 
subjectivity, for the facts of the language clearly 
show that it is often employed to indicate certainty 
or fact : ‘‘ Mein ganzer Feldzugsplan . .. . fiel in 
sich zusammen vor der stissen Gewissheit, dass sie 
mich liebe’’ (Paul Keller’s Waldwinter, xtv). 
‘‘Tch wusste wohl, dass der Hund von edler Art 
sei’? (Riehl’s Der stumme Ratsherr, ut). 
wusste, er werde doch nicht kommen ’’ (Heyse’s 
Der Weinhiiter von Meran, p. 271). ‘Ich war 
zugleich erheitert und entziickt, zumal der Vogel 
nach kurzer Pause zeigte, dass sein Reichtum noch 
lange nicht erschépft sei’’ (H. Seidel’s Der Neun- 
téter). ‘‘Als er in wenigen vorliiufigen Worten 
vernahm, worum es sich handle, ordnete er an, 
dass’’ ete. (G. Keller’s Kieider inachen Leute). 
‘‘Als er vernommen, dass es Deutsche waren, 
(subjunctive here of an actual fact), sagt er zu 
seiner Begleitung,’’ ete. (Curt Gebauer in Archiv 
fiir Kulturgeschichte, Vol. v, p. 462). It should 
be observed that the subjunctive is used here even 
after wissen, which denotes certainty. Likewise 
after beweisen : ‘‘Also hab’ ich mit unsern alten 
Liedern bewiesen, dass allein der Glaub an Jesum 
Christum selig mach’ ’’ (Alberus wider Witzel). 
In two of these cases the subjunctive occurs after 
a verb in the first person, so that it is not possible 
to construe the statement as the subjective view of 
some one else. The speaker naturally regards his 
own beliefs and utterances as facts, so that as far 
as the intentions of the speakers in these cases are 
concerned the statements are represented as true. 
The subjunctive in these and countless similar 
cases simply denotes indirectness of statement and 
does not in the slightest degree cast doubt upon 
the assertion. It corresponds exactly to the Latin 
usage described by Dr. .Frank. 

It seems quite sure to the writer that Dr. Frank 
has not succeeded in establishing a difference of 
usage here between German and Latin, but it 
must be admitted that the use of the subjunctive 
in German to indicate certainty or fact was not as 
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common in earlier periods as it is to-day. It is 
quite frequently found in M. H.G. Paul in his 
Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, p. 155, says: 
“Die einfachste Art die Abhiingigkeit eines 
Satzes zu bezeichnen, ist die Setzung des Verbums 
in den Konjunktiv ohne Anwendung einer Kon- 
junktion.”’ He gives as an example: ich bin 
gewis, éz si ein réhter jaspis. The subjunctive 
here clearly indicates certainty. The subjunctive 
form was here preferred to the indicative because 
it better expressed the grammatical subordination 
of the clause or in other words, the indirectness of 
the statement. 

This subjunctive of indirect statement with the 
idea of certainty or fact is sometimes found in 
Gothic, the oldest Germanic language: hauside- 
dun et gatawidedi fo taikn (John, xu, 18). The 
biblical writer here does not in the slightest degree 
desire to throw doubt upon the assertion by the use 
of the subjunctive, but uses it merely to indicate 
indirectness of statement. Likewise in 1. 98 of 
the Old Saxon Genesis: sinhiun samad quadun, 
that sia wissin, that im that iro sundia gidedin 
‘*Die Ehegatten sagten einander, dass sie wiiss- 
ten, dass ihre Siinden ihnen das angetan hitten.’’ 
Also in Old High German, Otfrid, 1, 8, 23-4: 
st wéssa thoh in dlawar, | thaz tru thiu sin gtati 
nirzigi, thes siu bati ‘Sie (i. e., the Mother of 
Jesus) wusste, dass ihr seine (7. e., Her Son’s) 
Giite nicht verweigern wiirde, um was sie ihn 
gebeten hatte.’’ It should be noticed here that 
the subjunctive follows wizzan. There is also not 
the slightest doubt that the author himself be- 
lieved in the statement fully and absolutely. Pro- 
fessor Delbriick, in his article Der germanische 
Optativ, in Paul und Braune’s Beitrage, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 223, in commenting on these lines, re- 
marks: ‘‘ wo in Bezug auf etwas in der Zukunft 
zu Erwartendes vom Standpunkt des anderen 
gesprochen wird.’’ He seems loath to recognize 
that the subjunctive can be used after wissen 
without an element of doubt in the statement. On 
the same page he subscribes to Professor Erd- 
mann’s claim that Otfrid’s use of wizzan in 1. 1, 
4, 55: Wio meg th wizzan thanne, daz uns kind 
werde ? is due to Latin influence. Professor Del- 
briick seems to try usually to find something un- 
certain or doubtful in the subjunctive. He de- 
fends the first sentence from Otfrid on the grounds 
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that it is spoken from the standpoint of another 
and that the time is future. He sees in both of 
these points elements of doubt and an adequate 
explanation of the use of the subjunctive. In the 
second sentence from Otfrid, however, he cannot 
explain the use of the subjunctive after a verb in 
the first person, for this does not fit his theory of 
its being only used to indicate the view of another. 
He thus prefers to see Latin usage here rather 
than regard it as an early example of good Ger- 
man usage, which in our own time has become 
quite common, as illustrated by the sentence from 
Riehl given above. Professor Delbriick some- 
times finds great difficulty in explaining the sub- 
junctive after a verb in the first person. In one 
place, p. 221, remarking on the Old English sen- 
tence: ic gelyfe on Crist Jet hé sie siwla nergend, 
‘*TIch glaube an Christus, dass er der Erléser der 
Seelen sei,’’ he says: ‘‘ Der Optativ erklirt sich 
wahrscheinlich daraus, dass der Glaube als etwas 
von anderen Gelerntes gilt, und somit der Glau- 
bende aus der Seele des anderen redet, von dem 
er den Glauben empfangen hat.’’ ‘This seems to 
the writer extremely far-fetched. The subjunc- 
tive here is simply the formal mark of grammat- 
ical subordination or, in other words, indirectness 
of statement. The idea is surely that of certainty. 
The subjunctive is freely used here even where 
some one relates his own inmost feelings, which 
belong only to himself and cannot be obtained 
from another: ‘‘Ich erzihlte ihm, dass ich am 
heiligen Abend immer ein wenig betriibt sei, denn 
so schén wie im Kloster kénne fiir mich Weih- 
nachten nie wieder werden’’ (Hermine Villin- 
ger’s Simplicitas, 34). This last sentence violates 
two of Professor Delbriick’s rules for the subjunc- 
tive, for, on the one hand, the subjunctives follow 
a verb in the first person and cannot represent the 
view of another and, on the other hand, the tense 
of the first subjunctive is present expressing a 
general truth, true last year and also this year 
and not confined to the uncertain hazy future. 
It is, however, in perfect harmony with the good 
usage of to-day and the good usage of the earliest 
Germanic documents and illustrates the simple 
rule stated a number of times above, namely, the 
subjunctive is often used to state indirectly a cer- 
tainty or fact. The fact may be reported of some 
one else or of one’s self. The subjunctive simply 
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gives expression to the idea of indirect statement. 
Of course, the idea of certainty or fact lies in the 
context rather than in the subjunctive form. 
However, the subjunctive in no way suggests or 
hints at uncertainty, but often, as also the indica- 
tive, becomes the bearer of the idea of certainty. 
On the other hand, the indicative is often used 
where the connection clearly shows that the — 
speaker does not believe the statement, but re- | 
gards it as uncertain or even false : ‘‘Alle sagen, | 
dass du mich verlassen wirst/ Nicht wahr, du , 
tust es nicht ’’ (Schnitzler’s Liebelei, p. 100). 
The indicative in the last sentence has its his- 7 
tory, but it does not concern us here. The natural * 
question for us here is: ‘‘ How did the meaning 
of certainty ever become associated with the sub- 
junctive in Indirect Discourse?’’ The original 
meaning of the subjunctive here was undoubt- 
edly that of uncertainty, doubt, or mere subjec- 
tivity, and this original meaning is still quite 
common. It seems to the writer that the use of 
the subjunctive to express certainty or fact devel- 
oped out of its use to express a subjective view. 
With the idea of subjectivity is usually associated 
the idea of uncertainty, but this is not necessarily 
so. We may refer to the opinion of another, 


especially some one of power and influence to | 


strengthen our own position. 


besser, diesen Weg einzuschlagen.’’ 


confidence and assurance without the slightest 
tinge of uncertainty. It is accordingly evident 


that the idea of certainty and that of uncertainty | 
are both associated with the subjunctive and both — 


Thus a boy can — 
defend some course of action which he has just | 
taken by the words: ‘‘ Mein Vater glaubt, es sei 
Thus the 
subjunctive can be employed to express ideas with — 


are quite common to-day. Only the context can , 


determine the meaning in the particular case. 

It is not the desire of the writer to represent 
here the use of the subjunctive to express cer- 
tainty or fact as a new view. This plain truth 
must be widely known. ‘The writer has treated 
it at length and from different points of view in 
his Grammar of the German Language. Since 
the publication of his work he has often observed , 
in conversation with friends that the conception 
that the subjunctive always denotes uncertainty is 
very common. Especially common is the erro-— 
neous impression that the indicative always fol- 


| 
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| ‘lows wissen. The writer has been tempted to say 
something here on this point as he has also noticed 
that a number of scholars seem to hold this view. 
Besides the article of Dr. Frank mentioned above 
a review in Anzeiger fiir Deutsches Altertum, Vol. 
xxx, pp. 174-8, by V. E. Mourek, has attracted 
the writer’s attention. Dr. Mourek in his article 
seems to combat the idea that the subjunctive can 
have the mere force of grammatical subordination 
and sees in every subjunctive in every subordinate 
clause independent force which is determined by 
the circumstances indicated in the clause itself. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Mourek has not ex- 
plained himself more fully and illustrated his 
point of view by examples. If the writer under- 
stands him, what he says is only true for the early 
use of the subjunctive. Even the eminent scholar, 
Professor Delbriick, does not, as it seems to the 
writer, distinguish clearly in the article referred 
to above, the use of the subjunctive to indicate 
certainty or fact. On p. 235 he admits that 
sometimes in subjunctive clauses the speaker may 
agree with the ideas of the person reported, but 
he seems to see the real cause of the use of the 
_ Subjunctive in the fact that it is after all the view 


' of some one else. It has been shown above that 


the subjunctive is also often used after verbs in 
the first person and that the real meaning of the 
subjunctive is often merely that of indirectness. 


GEORGE O. CuRME. 
Northwestern University. 


PAMPINEA AND ABROTONIA. II. 


In the account of Boccaccio’s falling in love 
with Maria which appears in the preface embodied 
in the first book of the Filocolo,* occur the 
passages ‘‘me, cui lungamente a mia istanza 
[Amore] avea risparmiato.. .’’ ;* ‘‘io il quale 
ho la tua [di Amore] signoria lungamente temendo 
fuggita. ..’’ ;* non ti [Amore] posso pid 


*8 Boccaccio, Filocolo, vol. 1 (== Opere volgari, vol. vit), 
Firenze, 1829, pp. 4-6. This preface was written soon 
after the beginning of Boccaccio’s courtship of Maria. 

4 Fd. cit., p. 5. 


2 Lbid., p- 6. 
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fuggire, né di fuggirti desidero’’ ;* and “‘... ri- 
tornando egli [il cuore] nel primo tremore.. .’’ * 

In the dedicatory letter of the Teseide,** Boc- 
caccio, addressing Maria, uses the words ‘‘.. . la 
piacevole immagine della vostra intera bellezza ; 
la quale, pitt possente che ’] mio proponimento, 
di s¢ e di Amore . . . mi fece soggetto.’’ ” 

The determination not to be taken in the wiles 
of love alluded to in four of the passages quoted in 
the two preceding paragraphs corresponds to the 
similar determinations of Idalagos, Caleone and 
Troilo. 

Sonnet xxx in the Rime of Boccaccio is as 
follows :— 


mi bastasse allo scriver l’ingegno 

La mirabil bellezza, e il gran valore 
Di quella Donna a cui died’ il mio core 
Amor, della mia fede eterno pegno, 

E ancora |’angoscia ch’ io sostegno, 
O per lo suo o per lo mio errore, 
Veggendo me della sua grazia fore 
Esser sospinto da crudele sdegno, 

Io mostrerei assai chiaro ed aperto, 
Che ’1 pianger mio e’! mio essere smorto 
Maraviglia non sia, ma ch’ io sia vivo. 

Ma poi non posso, ciaschedun sia certo 
Ch’ egli é maggiore assai il duol ch’io porto, 
Che ’1 mio viso non mostra e ch’ io non scrivo.”’ 


Crescini* thinks this sonnet written after the 
infidelity of Maria. L. Manicardi and A. F. 
Masséra”™ think it written either during the court- 
ship of Maria as a complaint against her unkind- 
ness, or after her infidelity. Della Torre™ points 
out that lines 7 and 8 are too mild to be appli- 
cable to Maria’s infidelity, and thinks the sonnet 
written during a temporary loss of her favor due 
to jealousy on her part. 

The uncertainty as to the cause of the loss of 
favor indicated in lines 5 and 6 does not corre- 
spond to Boccaccio’s certainty as to the infidelity 
of Maria. 

This uncertainty does correspond to the uncer- 
tainty of Caleone as to the cause of his loss of the 


% Boccaccio, La Teseide (= Opere volgari, vol. 1X), 
Firenze, 1831, pp. 1-7. The Teseide was written after 
the return to Florence. 

" Ed. cit., p. 1. 

% Contributo, p. 183. 

% Introduzione al testo critico del canzoniere di Giovanni 
Boccacci, Castelfiorentino, 1901, pp. 44-45. 

3 Op. cit., p. 290. 
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favor of Abrotonia. The words spoken by Abro- 
tonia, ‘‘qui venute semo a porti silenzio, se pil 
ne volessi cantare,’’ seem to me to imply that 
after the loss of her favor and before the final 
rejection Boccaccio continued writing in her 
honor, in the hope that he might thus regain her 
favor. This is just such a sonnet as he would 
have written under such conditions.” 

Insignificant allusions to the love affairs earlier 
than that with Maria appear in sonnet Lx, in the 
words, ‘‘. .. colei. .. che disciolto Ne’ legami 
d’Amor soavemente Con gli occhi suoi mi pose 
... 3 in the Proemio of the Filostrato, in the 
words, ‘‘io, il quale quasi dalla mia puerizia 
insino a questo tempo ne’ servigi d’amore sono 
stato. ..’’;*? and in the account of Fiammetta’s 
falling in love with Panfilo in the first chapter of 
the Fiammetta,® in the words of Fiammetta, 
written with reference to the behavior of Pan- 
filo, ‘*. . . siccome esperto in pit battaglie 
amorose...’”’ * 

Certain personages in the writings of Boccaccio 
have been incorrectly identified with the originals 
of Pampinea and Abrotonia. 

In the first eclogue of Boccaccio, entitled 
Galla,* Damon relates to Tyndarus the story of 


31 For earlier attempts to discover among the Rime 
documents of the love affairs under consideration, cf. Cre- 
scini, Contributo, p. 166, n. 2, where the earlier discussions 
of the questions are summarized ; Manicardi and Masséra, 
op. cit., pp. 34-36; Crescini, Di due recenti saggi sulle li- 
riche del Boccaccio, in Atti e memorie d. R. Acc. .. in Padova, 
N.S. xvur (1902), p. 67 and p. 69, n. 2; and Della 
Torre, op. cit., p. 187, n. 1. Each of the several claims 
made has been shown to be without substantial basis. It 
may further be noted, with regard to sonnet cr, that Boc- 
caccio can hardly have engaged in a poetical correspond- 
ence with Pucci at so early a period, and with regard to 
madrigal 11, that the words ‘‘ Negli anni primi di mia gio- 
vinezza... vostro fui’? can hardly have been written 
until early youth was past. 

8? Fd. cit., p. 1. 

83 Boccaccio, Fiammetta (== Opere volgari, vol. v1), Fi- 
renze, 1829, pp. 7-12; Opere minori, pp. 23-27. I quote 
from the latter edition. 

% Ed. cit., pp. 25-26. 

35 In Carmina illustrium poetarum italorum, vol. 1, Flo- 
rentie, 1719, p. 257. The first two eclogues of Boccaccio 
were written after the return to Florence, as is shown by 
the location of the scene. That the first eclogue of Boc- 
caccio was written before the second eclogue of Petrarch, 
which was written in 1346, is indicated by the evidence 
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his (Damon’s) love for Galla, stating that she 
has proved faithless to him for love of Pamphilus. 
The scene is laid in the country near Florence. 
The eclogue opens as follows :— 


Dam. ‘‘Tyndare non satius fuerat nunc arva Vesevi ; 
Et Gauri silvas, tenera iam fronde virentes 
Incolere, ac gratos gregibus deducere rivos, 
Quam steriles Arni frustra discurrere campos ? 
Quid stolidus moneo? prudens es, dic tamen oro, 
Que te cura gravis jussit superare nivosas 
Alpes? & fluidas valles transire coégit ? 

Tyn. |O Damon, Damon, quantum sibi quisque beavit, 
Qui potuit mentis rabidos sedare tumores, 

10 Et parvas habitare casas, nemora atque remota? 

Quod nequeam, dure de me voluere sorores. 
Hine igitur tauros curo deducere silvis 
Alcesti, sic atra jubet, volvitque cupido.’’ * 


Between lines 36 and 37, in Damon’s account 
of his falling in love with Galla, once stood the 
line, later rejected, 


(Dam.) ‘‘ Dum primo calamos uolui subflare palustres.’’ 7 


The poetical ability of Pamphilus is indicated in 
the following passages : 


(Dam.) 65 ‘‘ Et stipula doctus pariter fidibusque canoris, 
Carmen inauditum ccepit, tunc sistere silvas 
Cantu, &stare capros & ludere saltibus heedos 
Videsses’’ ; 
(Dam.) 115 © quantum natura parens, tibi Pamphile, 
rerum, 
Posse dedit nemori, tu sertis nectere flores, 
Tu cantu recreare greges, fluviisque quietem 
Ponere, tu validas ornos, cautesque movere 
Novisti, & mulcere Deos, & flectere 
montes,”’ 


In the second eclogue, entitled Pampinea,” 


presented by Dr. E. K. Rand in his article, The Early 
Eclogues of Boccaccio and their Relation to Those of Petrarch, 
in the April number of Modern Language Notes, page 
111. That the first two eclogues of Boccaccio were written 
before 1348 is indicated by the fact that they show no in- 
fluence of the second eclogue of Petrarch, with which 
Boccaccio was probably acquainted in 1348 (cf. H. Hau- 
vette, Notes sur des manuscrits autographes de Boccace ala 
bibliotheque laurentienne, in Mélanges d’ arch. et hist., X1V 
(1894), pp. 111-133), and by the fact that the first draft 
of the third eclogue of Boccaccio was probably written in 
1348 (cf. Hauvette, op. cit., loc. cit.). 

%¢ Eid. cit., p. 257, corrected by readings of the autograph 
Ms. given by O. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 
1902, p. 74. 

57 Cf. Hecker, op. cit., p. 47. 

Jbid., p. 260. 


38 Ed. cit., p. 259. 
Tbid., p. 261. 
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Palemon relates the story of his love for Pam- 
pinea, stating that she has proved faithless to 
him for love of Glaucus. The scene is laid in 
the country near Florence. 

In the letter to Fra Martino da Signa,“ written 
by request as an introduction to the entire series 
of eclogues, Boccaccio states that the titles and 
many of the names of the interlocutors in the 
several eclogues are significant, but says as he 
begins his review of the several eclogues, ‘‘de 
primis duabus Eclogis seu earum titulis, vel col- 
locutoribus, nolo cures, nullius enim momenti sunt 
et feré iuveniles lascivias meas in cortice pan- 
dunt.’”’ ” 

A. Hortis “ and G. Kérting “ think it probable, 
and C. Antona-Traversi® thinks it certain, that 
the Pampinea of the second eclogue represents the 
same original as the Pampinea of the Ameto. 
Hortis thinks it possible that the Galla of the 
first eclogue represents the Abrotonia of the 
Ameto. These opinions are based upon the ap- 
pearance of the name Pumpinea in the second 
eclogue and in the Ameto and upon the theory 
that the passage in the letter to Fra Martino 
quoted above indicates that the eclogues in ques- 
tion were intended to reflect carly love affairs of 
Boccaccio. B. Zumbini** maintains that the fact 
that the scene of the second eclogue is near Flor- 
ence and that of the story of Caleone in Naples 
indicates that the two Pampinee are not to be 
identified. He thinks the love affairs reflected 
in the two eclogues entirely or almost entirely 
fictitious. He points out that the experience set 
forth in each of these eclogues is equivalent to 
the experience of Damon in the eighth eclogue of 
Virgil and to that of Gallus in the tenth eclogue 


1In F. Corazzini, Le lettere edite e inedite di Messer Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio, Firenze, 1877, p. 267. This letter was 
written after the last eclogue, which was written about 
1366. 

# Ed. cit., p. 268. 

8 Studj sulle opere latine del Boccaccic, Trieste, 1879, 
pp. 1-3. 

** Boccaccio’s Lebenund Werke, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 693-4. 

STIn his translation of M. Landau, Giovanni Boccaccio, 
sua vita e sue opere. Napoli, 1882, pp. 893-904. This pase 
sage appears with very slight modifications and additions 
under the title Le prime amanti di messer Giovanni Boccaccio 
in Fanfulla d. Domenica, May 7, 1882. 

6 Le egloghe del Boccaccio, in Giornale stor. d. lett. ital., 
vil (1886), pp. 97-102. 
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of Virgil, and that much of the phraseology of 
these two eclogues of Boccaccio is derived from 
passages in eclogues of Virgil.’ He maintains 
that the insertion of the word fer? in the passage 
in the letter was an implicit confession on the 
part of Boccaccio that the eclogues were not 
intended to reflect definite love affairs of Boc- 
eaccio. Crescini * thinks that the eclogues reflect 
real love affairs of Boccaccio, but does not attempt 
to identify those love affairs. He points out that 
the fact that the eclogues are so intimately related 
to the eclogues of Virgil does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that they may at the same time reflect the 
actual experience of Boccaccio. He thinks the 
feré simply an additional sign of Boccaccio’s feel- 
ing that the eclogues were unimportant. H. Hau-. 
vette“ thinks the eclogues intended to synthesize 
Boccaccio’s entire amorous experience. He agrees 
with Zumbini as to the fere. 

Identity in name does not prove identity in per- 
son. The name Egon designates the Archbishop 
Giovanni Visconti in the letter Ut huie epistole, 
King Robert in the ninth eclogue and the Pope in 
the sixteenth eclogue.” In explaining the elev- 
enth eclogue to Fra Martino Boccaccio writes : 
‘*pro Glauco autem ego intelligo Petrum Apos- 
tolum.’’ Glaucus in the second eclogue cer- 
tainly does not represent St. Peter. In explaining 
the fifth eclogue Boccaccio writes: ‘‘pro Pam- 
philo autem accipi potest quem maluerimus ex 
neapolitanis civitatem suam integré diligentem, 
cum Pamphilius greece, latiné totus dicatur 
amor.’?™ Panfilo in the Fiammetta represents 
Boccaccio himself. Supposing the originals of 
the two Pampinee not identical, Boccaccio’s use 
of the name in the later of the two works may 
have been caused by essential similarity of the 
characteristics of the person to be named with the 
characteristics of the original of the Pampinea of 
the earlier of the two works, or simply by Boc- 
caccio’s satisfaction with the name. It will ap- 
pear presently that the passage in the letter to 
Fra Martino does not necessarily indicate that the 


“’ Zumbini’s list of Virgilian imitations might be some- 
what extended. The two eclogues show influence of the 
eclogues of Dante and of Giovanni del Virgilio as well. 

48 Contributo, pp. 249-250. 4% Op. cit., p. 133. 

5° Cf. Hecker, op. cit., p. 47, n. 1. 


Eid, cit., p. 271. Ibid., p. 269. 
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eclogues in question were intended to reflect early 
love affairs of Boccaccio. 

The experience of Palemon with Pampinea 
does not correspond to the experience of Caleone 
with Pampinea : in the eclogue Pampinea is faith- 
less to Paleemon for love of Glaucus, whereas in 
the Ameto Caleone forsakes the courtship of Pam- 
pinea in order to court Abrotonia. The expe- 
rience of Damon with Galla does not correspond 
to the experience of Caleone with Abrotonia : 
Galla is faithless to Palemon for love of Pam- 
philus, whereas Caleone is utterly unable to deter- 
mine the cause of his rejection by Abrotonia. The 
theory that the eclogues refer to the love affairs 
earlier than that with Maria is then to be rejected. 

There remain five inherently plausible theories 
as to the source of the substance of each of the two 
eclogues : first, that the experience set forth in the 
eclogue was intended to reflect Boccaccio’s love 
affair with Maria ; second, that it was intended to 
reflect a love affair of Boccaccio later than that 
with Maria; third, that it was intended to syn- 
thesize the entire amorous experience of Boccaccio ; 
fourth, that it was intended to reflect the expe- 
rience of an acquaintance of Boccaccio ; fifth, that 
it was intended to reflect the experience set forth 
in the eighth and tenth eclogues of Virgil. These 
theories are not mutually exclusive. The simi- 
larity of the two eclogues renders it inherently 
probable that the substance of the one is derived 
from the same source as the substance of the other. 

The first of these theories was held by K6rting 
for the first eclogue. The experience of Damon 
with Galla and that of Palemon with Pampinea 
correspond to that of Boccaccio with Maria. The 
location of the scene, however, proves that reflec- 
tion of the affair with Maria cannot have been the 
primary intention of either eclogue. 

The second theory, suggested, though not de- 
fended, by Antona-Traversi, is rendered unten- 
able by the rejected line quoted above. Even in 
so general an indication of age at the time of 
innamoramento, Boccaccio could not possibly have 
disregarded the literary production inspired by 
his love for Maria. 

The third theory is that of Hauvette. There 
is no evidence that any actual experience of Boc- 
caccio other than that with Maria corresponded to 
the experience of Damon and Palemon. The 
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earlier love affairs present material for synthesis 
in a poem of unhappy love only in that the affair 
just preceding that with Maria was the source of 
disappointment and grief to Boccaccio. Conscious 
subjective synthesis seems foreign to the genius of 
Boccaccio. 

The fourth theory, not previously suggested, is 
supported by several considerations. The opening 
lines of the first eclogue indicate that Tyndarus 
has recently come, against his will, from Naples 
to Florence. Such was precisely the experience 
of Boceaccio, probably not long before the writing 
of the eclogue. The poetical ability of the suc- 
cessful rival of Damon is particularly indicated : a 
single series of laudatory lines might have passed 
as merely conventional, but the recurrence of the 
praise seems significant. It is extremely unlikely 
that Boccaccio should have attributed such supe- 
riority in poetical ability to a successful rival of 
his own. The tenth eclogue of Virgil afforded 
him an instance of an eclogue written for a friend, 
picturing that friend’s amorous distress. It is 
recognized that in the Ameto Boccaccio narrates 
love affairs of Florentine acquaintances. 

The reflection of a definite love affair of Boc- 
caccio, then, is not the primary intention of either 
eclogue. The fact remains, however, that the ex- 
perience set forth in these eclogues is essentially 
the experience of Boccaccio with Maria. It is 
inconceivable that Boccaccio should have written 
and revised the eclogues without recognizing this 
correspondence. This inevitable recognition ac- 
counts sufficiently for the iwveniles lascivias meas 
in cortice pandunt of the letter to Fra Martino, 
and the fact that the primary intention of the 
eclogues was not the reflection of a definite love 
affair of Boccaccio accounts sufficiently for the 
fere. 

The ladies of the frame-story of the Decameron ® 
are first named in the order Pampinea, Fiam- 
metta, Filomena, Emilia, Lauretta, Neifile, 
Elisa.** Their order of queenship is Pampinea, 
Filomena, Neifile, Fiammetta, Elisa, Lauretta, 
Emilia. The men are first named in the order 
Panfilo, Filostrato, Dioneo.® Their order of 


53 Boccaccio, I] Decameron . . . postillato da P. Fanfani, 
vol. 1, Firenze, 1897. The Decameron was written in the 
years 1348-1353. 


5¢ Ed. cit., p. 17. 55 Tbid., p. 22. 


May, 1908.] 


kingship is Filostrato, Dioneo, Panfilo. It is 
generally recognized that Fiammetta represents 
Maria and that Dioneo represents Boccaccio. 

Landau,” Hortis,” Korting® and Rossi ® think 
that the Pampinea of the frame-story represents 
the same original as the Pampinea of the Ameto. 
This opinion is based in each case primarily upon 
the identity of the names. Hortis and Rossi sup- 
port this opinion by the consideration that as the 
Pampinea of the Ameto was the first love of 
Caleone, so the Pampinea of the Decameron 
figures as the first and the oldest of the ladies of 
the lieta brigata. Rossi adds the consideration 
that the Pampinea of the Decameron is queen of 
the first day. Zumbini® doubts and Hauvette™ 
rejects the identification on the ground that the 
two Pampinee have no evident community of 
characteristics. 

It has been shown above that identity in name 
does not suffice to prove identity in person. The 
Pampinea of the Ameto and the Pampinea of the 
second eclogue do not represent the same original. 
It will be shown presently that the order of queen- 
ship does not reflect a chronological sequence of 
love affairs. P 

There is not sufficient evidence to warrant a 
decision for or against the identification of the two 
Pampinee. 

Rossi® thinks that the Filomena of the frame- 
story represents the same original as the Abro- 
tonia of the Ameto. This opinion arises as a con- 
sequence of two theories advanced by Rossi : 
first, that all seven ladies of the frame-story repre- 
sent loves of Boccaccio and that all three men 
represent Boccaccio himself ;“ second, that the 
order of queenship reflects the chronological order 
of Boccaccio’s love affairs with the originals of 
the several queens. The first theory is based 
upon the general opinion that Fiammetta and 


56 Giovanni Boccaccio, sein Leben und seine Werke, Stutt- 
gart, 1877, pp. 29-30. 

57 Op. cit., pp. 1-2. 58 Op. cit., p. 150, n. 1. 

5° Op. cit., pp. 148-149. © Op. cit., p. 98. 

61Zes ballades du Décaméron, in Journal d. savants, 1905, 
p. 492. 


6 Qp. cit., pp. 149-150. 6 [bid., pp. 146-179. 


The theory that the three men represent Boccaccio is 
advanced also by Manicardi and Masséra, Le dieci ballate 
del “‘Decameron,”’ in Miscellanea stor. d. Valdelsa, 1x (1901), 
108. 
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Dioneo represent Maria and Boccaccio respec- 
tively, upon the identification of the two Pam- 
pinee, and upon the facts that the Panfilo of the 
Fiammetta and the hero of the Filostrato represent 
Boccaccio. Rossi supports his opinion by the 
consideration that the names Filomena and Abro- 
tonia both indicate excellence in singing. 

It has been shown that the identification of the 
two Pampinee is uncertain and that identity in 
name does not prove identity in person. Pam- 
philus in the fifth eclogue does not represent Boc- 
caccio. The lovers referred to in the song of 
Lauretta at the end of the third giornata and in 
that of Elisa at the end of the sixth giornata are 
certainly other than Boccaccio.“ Each of the 
three men is in love with one of the three women. 
Rossi’s theory as to the significance of the order 
of queenship is not a necessary consequence of his 
theory as to the originals of the personages. More 
inherent probability of chronological significance 
attaches to the order of first mention than to the 
order of queenship. Rossi thinks that Panfilo 
represents an early Boccaccio, Filostrato a later 
Boccaccio, and Dioneo a still later Boccaccio. 
In this case the order of kingship is non-chrono- 
logical. The theory requires the occurrence of 
two love affairs between that with the original of 
the Pampinea of the Ameto and that with Maria. 
It has appeared above that Boccaccio engaged 
in no love affair between the rejection by the 
original of Abrotonia and the beginning of the 
courtship of Maria. The uncertainty of the 
derivation of the name Abrotonia and the insuf- 
ficiency of excellence in singing as a basis for 
identification have been noted above. 

Filomena is twice termed discretissima,” a 
characterization hardly appropriate to the original 
of Abrotonia. 

The theory that Filomena and Abrotonia rep- 
resent the same original is then to be rejected. 

Antona-Traversi,® Crescini ® and Della Torre” 


65 See note 7. 

66 Cf. Manicardi and Masséra, Le diect ballate, p. 107. 

Fd. cit., pp. 21, 76. 

68 Notizie storiche sull’ Amorosa visione, in Studi d. fil. rom., 
1 (1885), p. 425: ‘‘egli non ama nessuna di queste donne.’’ 

69 Contributo, p. 57: ‘‘ Fino a questo punto Idalagos non 
ha provata intensa e profonda la passione amorosa,’’ and 
p. 167, n.: **... uno de’ temperati amori precedenti a 
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consider the love affairs earlier than that with 
Maria of slight importance. 

The affair with the original of Abrotonia was, 
I believe, of very great significance in the expe- 
rience of Boccaccio. 

Boccaccio’s love for her was intense. This is 
indicated in the story of Idalagos by the words 
seguitar costui si dispose alquanto pid |’ animo 
ch’ alcuno degli altri uccelli’’ in view of the 
earlier expression with regard to the blackbird 
‘¢oltremodo desiderar mi si fece’’; in the story of 
Caleone by the success of Caleone’s courtship of 
Abrotonia and by his repeated attempts to regain 
her favor ; and in the results of the rejection 
noted in the five following paragraphs. 

Boccaccio was bitterly grieved at his rejection. 
This is indicated in the story of Caleone by the 
passages ‘‘mi era materia di pessima vita’’ and 
‘*da greve doglia sospinta’’ and by the entire 
account from this point to the beginning of the 
second part of the vision; in the Filostrato, I, 
xxiii ; and in sonnet xxx, if my theory as to the 
occasion of its composition is correct. 

Out of this grief there developed an intense 
hostility to love and to womankind, which con- 
tinued until the beginning of Boccaccio’s love for 
Maria. This hostility is directly expressed in the 
Filostrato, I, xxii. 

This hostility manifested itself in the deter- 
mination never to be taken in the wiles of love 
again. This determination is indicated in the 
story of Idalagos by the passage ‘‘ Sentendomi il 
cuore. . . m’era guardato’’; in the story of Ca- 
leone by the passages ‘‘cessino gli Iddii.. . 
diventi d’alcuna’’ and ‘‘ alle vostre bellezze. . . 
apersi’’; in the Filostrato, I, xxiv, xxxviii, and 
1, and in the preface of the Filocolo and in the 
dedicatory letter of the Teseide by the passages 
quoted above. 

This hostility found vent in the mocking of 
men whom Boccaccio knew to be in love. This 
mocking is reflected in the Filostrato, I, xxi, xxii, 
XXiV, XXV, xxvi, xxix, 1-2, 5-6, xxxi, xxxii, l, 
and li. 


quello di Fiammetta...’’; Di due recenti saggi, p. 67, n. 
2: “... uno de’ primi temperati amori del Boccac- 
clo...’ 

1 Op. cit., p. 130: ‘‘Son.,. amoretti non profonda- 
mente sentiti dal Nostro,”’ 
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At the time of the beginning of Boccaccio’s 
love for Maria, the consciousness that he had 
fallen in love again brought with it self-scorn due 
to the realization that he, the professed enemy of 
love, should have fallen its victim, and fear that 
those whom he had mocked would in turn mock 
him. This self-scorn is reflected in the Filostrato, 
I, 1. This fear is reflected in the Filostrato, I, 
xxxi, xxxv, li, liv, and II, viii. 

Upon the infidelity of Maria there ensued an 
intense grief and an intense hostility to love. 
Memory of the rejection by the original of Abro- 
tonia and of the consequent grief and hostility to 
love undoubtedly increased the bitterness of the 
hostility consequent upon the infidelity of Maria. 
The most striking expression of this later hostility, 
perhaps, is in the reply of Fiammetta to Galeone’s 
objection to her verdict in the seventh question in 
the fourth book of the Fi/ocolo. Fiammetta says : 

‘Tl principio di costui [amore per diletto] 
niuna altra cosa é che paura, il suo mezzo é pec- 
cato, e il suo fine ¢ dolore e noia. . . Egli ésenza 
dubbio guastatore degli animi, e vergogna, e an- 
goscia, e passione, e dolore e pianto di quelli, e 
mai senza amaritudine non consente che sia il 
cuore di chi lo tiene.’’ 

Ervest H. 

Harvard University. 


A NOTE ON CHAUCER’S Prozoeve 


Near the end of his famous characterization of 
the Friar, Chaucer says, 
‘His purchas was wel bettre than his rente.’’ 
(Prol., 256. ) 
The interpretation of the line has given some dif- 
ficulty. Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, y, 28) glosses : 
‘* Purchas = proceeds of his begging. What he 
acquired in this way was greater than his rent or 
income’’; and cites D. 1451, ‘My purchas is 
theffect of al my rente,’’ and Rose, 6837, 
‘*To winne is alway myn entente, 
My purchas is better than my rent,’’ 


where the French text (1. 11760) has, 


‘* Miex vaut mes porchas que ma rente.”’ 


1 Vol. 11, ed. cit., pp. 89-90. 


May, 1908.] 


In his note to D. 1451, Mr. Skeat glosses : 
*¢ What I can thus acquire is the substance of all 
my income.’’ He does not, however, give any 
reasons for the interpretation he adopts, and does 
not consider the other passages in which Chaucer 
uses one or both of the difficult words. 

Fliigel (Anglia, 233 ff.) offers an en- 
tirely different explanation. He cites the two 
lines (Prologue, 252 b and c) found only in the 
Hengwrt Ms. : 


‘¢ And yaf a certeyn ferme for the graunt 
Noon of his bretheren cam ther in his haunt,’’ 


maintaining that rente is equivalent to ferme, and 
means the sum paid to his order by the Friar for 
his privilege of begging." But even if we over- 
look the fact that the lines in which the word 
ferme occurs are found in but one of the manu- 
scripts of the Prologue, Fliigel’s article seems to 
prove nothing beyond the fact that rente might 
have in Chaucer’s time the modern sense of a sum 
paid to some one in return for a privilege.” To 
do this it is not necessary, however, to go outside 
of Chaucer, as references to be given presently 
will show. The interpretation, it must be admit- 
ted, makes good sense of the line, and fits the 
lines from the Hengwrt Ms. ; it does not seem, 
however, that the case is proved. Nowadays, the 
term ‘‘rent’’ is applied indifferently to a sum paid 
another and to a sum received by another. Ob- 
viously it is necessary to inquire, first, what was 
Chaucer’s usual meaning when he used the word, 
particularly in passages in which the word purchas 


1Fliigel says that the meaning is ‘“‘dass der hallunke 
nicht alles an den orden ablieferte, er brauchte ja doch 
geld fiir die schénen messer, die tabernen und die frauen- 
zimmer, er hatte ja auch sein gewissen beruhigt, indem er 
durch die runde pachtsumme gleichsam dem orden ge- 
niigte, und seiner verantwortlichkeit sich ledig glaubte. 
Der frere, will Ch. sagen, behielt noch von seinem erbet- 
telten ein schénes siimmchen (wel bettre) iibrig iiber seine 
pachtsumme.”’ The editors of the Globe edition (p. 4, 
note) adopt the same view. 

2 Some of the citations are better than others. The best 
are from a charter of 1855: ‘‘ Meliorabitur ferma sive 
Renda dicti Prioratus pro premisus’’; and a ‘‘contractus 
Monialium’’ of 1403: ‘‘ Tradiderunt et concesserunt ad 
Rendam sive firmam,’’ etc. Particularly doubtful in 
meaning is the extract from Jacke Upland (Chaucer ed. 
Speght, 348b): ‘‘ Why heire you to ferme your limi- 
tours, giving therefore each year a certain rent, and will 
not suffer one in another’s limitation ?”’ 
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also occurs ; and, second, whether these two words 
were used together, in Chaucer’s time or earlier, 
so frequently as to acquire a stock meaning, or to 
become proverbial.* 

If we inquire, first, as to Chaucer’s usage, we 
find two cases in which Fliigel’s interpretation is 
applicable : 


‘*Dredeles, I have ever yit 
Be tributary, and yiven rente 
To love hoolly with good entente.”’ 
(Boke of the Duchesse, 764-5. ) 
and, 
‘* As I best can, to you, Lord, give ich al 
For evere mo myn hertes lust to rente.’’ 
(Troilus, 11, 829-830. ) 


In most instances of Chaucer’s use of the word, 
however, the meaning ‘‘sum paid in return for 
privilege ’’ will not apply, the sense being rather 
‘*income,’’ either as in the modern usage or with 
the meaning legal income of any sort. Examples 
are as follows : 


‘* Everich for the wisdom that he can 
Was shaply for to been an alderman, 
For catel hadde they ynogh and rente.’’ 
( Prologue, 371-374. ) 


‘* And eek men broghte him out of his contree 
From yeer to yeer, ful prively, his rente.”’ 
(A. 1442-1443.) 


‘*For Deeth, that taketh of heigh and logh his rente.”’ 
(B. 1142.) 
‘King, God to thy fader sente 
Glorie and honour, regne, tresour, rente.’’ 
(B. 3400-3401. ) 


3 So far as purchas is concerned, there is no doubt as to 
its meaning in Chaucer’s time and long after. Examples 
of its use as applied to illegal gains, even in the Eliza- 
bethan period, are not difficult to find. In the Faerie 
Queene (1, 3, 16) we read, 

‘* For on his backe a heavy load he bare 

Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall.”’ 
And again (F. Q., vi, 11, 12): 
‘*To whom the Captaine in full angry wize 
Made answere, that the mayd of whom they spake, 
Was his owne purchase and his onely prize.’’ 
In Shakspere, among other examples, we have, 
‘‘Thou shalt have a share in our purchase, as Tama 


true man.”’ 
(I Henry IV, u, 1, near the end. ) 


and, 


‘¢ They will steal anything, and call it purchase.’’ 
(Henry V, 11, 2, 45.) 
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‘*Succedynge in thy regne and in thy rente.’’ 
(B. 3572.) 
‘* And, for that was the fruyt of al his rente, 


Therefore on it he sette al his entente.’’ 
(D. 1372-1373. ) 


‘¢T am a feend ; my dwelling is in helle, 
And heere I ryde aboute my purchasing, 
To wite wher men wol yeve me anything 
My purchas is theffect of al my rente. 
Looke how thou rydest for the same entente : 
To wynne good, thou rekkest never how.”’ 
( D. 1448-1453. ) 


The last quotation (from the Friar’sTale) comes 
nearest to the use in the passage under discussion, 
and it is difficult to see how Fliigel’s interpreta- 
tion can be made to apply. The meaning of 
‘*purchasing’’ is fixed, not only by its general 
use in the sense of illegal gains, but by such pas- 
sages in Chaucer as D. 1529, ‘‘ And bothe we 
goon abouten oure purchas,’’ and, finally, by the 
last two lines of the quotation, in which the sum- 
moner is advised to get money, whether by fair 
means or foul. These profits that are thus picked 
up here and there, says the fiend, are the sub- 
stance of all my income : go thou and do likewise. 

Thus far it seems clear (1) that the word 
‘‘rent’’ in Chaucer’s time, as now, might have 
the meanings ‘‘sum paid by another’’ and ‘‘sum 
paid to another ’’; (2) that when used in refer- 
ence to income, it always had the sense of legal 
income, as contrasted with ‘‘ purchas,’’ which gen- 
erally connotes practices of doubtful propriety ; 
(3) that Chaucer’s most frequent use of the word 
has the sense of ‘‘ legal income,’’ this being espe- 
cially clear in the passage most closely parallel to 
the one under discussion. It is extremely prob- 
able, therefore, that Chaucer means to say of his 
friar, that he made more by unjust and dishonor- 
able practices than the sum allowed him by his 
superior amounted to; in other words, he used 
graft and blackmail like a corrupt policeman. 
Fortunately further and this time apparently con- 
clusive evidence is at hand. 

There is a passage in one of the Towneley 
plays, written not far from Chaucer’s time, in 
which almost the same phrase occurs, but in a 
context which admits of but one interpretation. 
In the play named Coliphizacio, Cayphas, who is 
characterized throughout as a corrupt government 
official, speaks as follows (stanza xviil) : 
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“Lad, I am a prelate, a lord in degre, 

Syttys in myn astate as thou may se, 

Knyghtys on me to wate in dyverse degre, 

I myght thole the abate and knele on thi kne, 
In my present ; 

As euer syng I mes, 

Whoso kepis the lawe, I gess, 

He gettis more by purches 
Then bi his fre rent,’’ 


Which means, whoever has to do with governing 
(kepis the lawe) has it in his power to make more 
money through ‘‘ graft’’ (purehes) than he is en- 
titled to by his legal income (rent).* It is clear 
(1) that Fliigel’s interpretation will not fit this 
passage, the meaning being perfectly certain not 
only from the passage itself but from the charac- 
terization of Cayphas given by the context ; (2) 
that we have here a use of the two words con- 
nected in a manner very similar to that of the 
line in the Prologue. If now we compare the four 
passages most closely parallel in construction, 7. e., 
A. 256 and D. 1451, in Chaucer ; the line from 
the Romance of the Rose, and the stanza from the 
mystery play, it seems safe to infer that we have 
a formula or stock expression for indicating the 
superiority of ‘‘graft’’ over more righteous meth- 
ods of acquiring wealth. 


Epwin A. GREENLAW. 
Adelphi College. 


HERMANN UND DOROTHEA: A CON- 
TESTED INTERPRETATION. 


Professor Heller presents in the Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for January an interpretation of a 
passage in the ninth canto of Hermann und Doro- 
thea, which has been suggested to him in the 
course of his instruction. He regards er (ix, 
251) as relating, not to the subject of the prin- 
cipal sentence, but to the noun Nachbar in a pre- 


*Pollard’s gloss upon this passage (English Miracle 
Plays, &c., p. 233), is wholly inadmissible: ‘‘Who has 
the law in his keeping wins more by his profession than 
by his lands.’’? The sense of ‘‘purchas,”’ as already noted, 
is fixed by its continual application to illegal and improper 
gains; and there is no warrant for thinking that by 
‘*rent’’ Cayphas is thinking of any landed estates. 
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ceding sentence. The object of his explanation 
is to relieve the pastor from any apparent harsh- 
ness or lack of tact in reminding Dorothea of an 
earlier engagement just as he is in the act of 
solemnly betrothing her to Hermann. The pastor 
catches sight of her previous engagement ring, 
and expresses the hope that her first lover may 
not present himself with a protest of objection. 
An effort is made to transfer this remark to the 
apothecary, since the pastor knew of Dorothea’s 
earlier betrothal (canto vi, lJ. 186-190). The 
surprise apparently expressed by the pastor (stau- 
nend) must either have been real, in which case 
he had forgotten the previous statement, or 
feigned. It is expressly stated that the words : 
“‘Wie! du verlobest dich schon zum zweitenmal? Dass 
nicht der erste 
Briutigam bei dem Altar sich zeige mit hinderndem 
Einspruch I]. 254-255. 

were spoken in jest, ‘* mit freundlich scherzenden 
Worten,’’ and with kindly intent. The humor 
of the poet may not in this case be of the highest 
type, but we are not authorized to reject the 
obvious and natural translation on that account. 
Neither do citations of loose and irregular con- 
structions in other authors justify the application 
of such anomalous uses to this passage, unless the 
sense obviously demands it. What is gained by 
transferring the language of the above lines to the 
apothecary ? He was the companion of the pastor 
when the magistrate related the incident of the 
previous engagement of Dorotliea, and was equally 
in possession of the fact. His surprise would be 
as much ‘‘feigned ’’ as that ascribed to the pastor. 
The apothecary has not been represented previ- 
ously in the poem as a man of humor, but rather 
as matter-of-fact, who guided his life by maxims 
and commonplace truths. Humor here would not 
be consistent with the character which he has hith- 
erto been shown to possess. The pastor, on the 
contrary, has insight, and that comparative judg- 
ment which is the source of humor (vi, 303-310). 
He is the chief actor in the entire scene and natur- 
ally evokes the statement from Dorothea which 
follows. 

The motive of the poet in introducing this ques- 
tion of the pastor was to afford an occasion for 
Dorothea to clear up that passage in her life 
which had occasioned so much solicitude to Her- 
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mann (canto vi, 101-102), which had received 
earlier mention (vi, 186-190), and to describe 
the friend whom she had lost, the noble motives 
in his life, and his renunciation, and thus prepare 
the way for the splendid characterization of the 
times (ix, 256-296) which Schlegel regarded as 
one of the finest passages in the poem. 

The pastor could not have betrayed a knowledge 
of the earlier engagement without revealing his 
previous investigation of her history as related by 
the magistrate. He sought, therefore, indirectly 
to secure the explanation of the mystery attending 
her life, and from her own lips. The whole man- 
agement of this incident on the part of the poet 
shows his mastery of dramatic as well as psycho- 
logical effect. 

To sum up: The construction of the sentence 
requires the accepted interpretation. The language 
in the mouth of the pastor is consistent with his 
character and not with that of the apothecary. 
The charge of harshness and lack of tact on the 
part of the pastor here would apply equally to his 
action in ‘‘ testing the maiden’ (Il. 110-111), 
when he evoked ‘‘the beautiful confession ’’ (1. 
208), which leads to the striking dramatic devel- 
opment in lines 134-181. So far from showing 
inconsistency or unkindness the action assigned to 
the pastor in this passage leads up to the highest 
and most essential revelation of the poem, and 
presents Dorothea in a higher and the most charm- 
ing and loyal character. The actors as here pre- 
sented are all consistent with their past, and the 
action here is essential to the plot. 

Humboldt, who revised the proof sheets from 
the manuscript, saw no inconsistency here though 
he discussed almost every situation and even the 
choice of words. Holeroft and Mellish, who trans- 
lated the poem into English and submitted their 
work to Goethe in manuscript, and the several 
translators into French, Latin and other languages 
whose work was reviewed by Goethe, received ap- 
parently no suggestion to change the accepted 
interpretation. The division of the canto into 
paragraphs is in the manuscript as in the Weimar 
edition. The accepted interpretation has, in my 
judgment, stronger claims to be the correct one 
than anything urged to the contrary. 


W. T. Hewerr. 


Cornell University. 
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TWO ASSUMED EPIC LEGENDS IN 
SPANISH. 


Sefior Menéndez y Pelayo, in his recent valuable 
work on Spanish ballads,’ in addition to a detailed 
account of the preserved ballad-cycles, also dis- 
cusses at length the legendary material found in 
the early chronicles. Two of his alleged instances 
of such epic matter present resemblances with ex- 
traneous legends which seem to have escaped the 
learned Spanish scholar. They seem thus to call 
for a more detailed discussion than he has given 
them. These comparisons will also tend to modify 
some of his conclusions in regard to the originality 
of the Spanish chroniclers in their treatment of 
legendary matters. 

The first case’ is self-evident and shows that the 
chronicler, far from making use of native legen- 
dary matter, has simply plagiarized the Bible. 
We read namely in the Chronicle of Alfonso VII 
el Emperador of a certain Munio Alfonso, a re- 
nowned warrior whom the King made Alecaide of 
the region beyond the Guadarrama. This hero 
fell at last in a fight against the Moors. When 
the news of his death reached Toledo, the chron- 
icle * continues thus : 


‘Et per multos dies mulier Munionis Adefonsi 
cum amicis suis et cseterse viduze veniebant super 
sepulchrum Munionis Adefonsi, et plangebant 
planctum, et hujuscemodi dicebant : ‘O Munio 
Adefonsi! nos dolemus super te: sicut mulier 
que unicum amat maritum, ita toletana civitas 
te diligebat. Clypeus tuus numquam declinavit 
in bello, et hasta tua numquam rediit retrorsum, 
et ensis tuus non est reversus inanis. Nolite an- 
nuntiare mortem Munionis Adefonsi in Corduba 
et in Sebilia, neque in domo regis Texufini, ne 
forte leetentur filie Moabitarum et contristentur 
filie toletanorum.’ ”’ 


Concerning this Sefior Menéndez y Pelayo 
says‘: 
‘*Prescindiendo de otros pormenores mis discutibles, no 
puede negarse que el llanto de las viudas toledanas sobre 


la sepultura de Munio Alfonso es un trozo patético y de 
alta poesfa, que trae inmediatamente 4 la memoria el 


1 Tratado de los romances viejos, Madrid, 1903-1906. 

? Op. cit., U1, pp. 26-32. 

’Chronica Adephonsi imperatoris, in Espaita sagrada, 
390. 

* Op. cit., u, p. 31. 
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llanto de Andrémaca al final del libro xx de la Iléada. 
Pero no me atrevo 4 conjeturar si este trozo formé parte 
de una cancién de gesta en que se narrasen las présperas y 
adversas fortunas del aleaide de Toledo, 6 si es un frag- 
mento puramente lirico, unas endechas funerales, como las 
que en el siglo xv se cantaron en el Carmen de Lisboa 
sobre la tumba del Condestable Nufio Alvarez Pereira, en 
la isla de Lanzarote sobre la muerte de Guillén Peraza, en 
Cérdoba sobre la tragedia de los Comendadores, en Viz- 
caya con ocasién de varios duelos domésticos y venganzas 
de banderizos, segtin el testimonio de Garibay. Aun en 
este caso tendremos en la Chronica Adephonsi Imperatoris, 
compuesta poco después de 1146, el mas antiguo vestigio 
de un género de poesia lirica popular, muy enlazado con 
los romances.’ 


Unfortunately it can be shown that in this 
‘«]Janto’’ we have neither a fragment of a chan- 
son de geste nor an ancient endecha. It is, of 
course, quite possible that the deeds of the brave 
Munio may have been told in epic song, or even 
that the women of Toledo sang a lament over his 
tomb. But the song given by the chronicle can- 
not be accepted as proof of either, for the writer 
has simply adapted to his hero a well-known lyric 
dirge, possibly the oldest recorded,—the lament of 
David over Jonathan. In the Vulgate this reads 
as follows : 


autem David planctum hujuscemodi 
super Saul, et super Jonathan filium ejus:... 
Nolite annuntiare in Geth, neque annuntietis in 
compitis Ascalonis, ne forte leetentur filiz Philis- 
thiim, ne exultent filie incireumcisorum.... A 
sanguine interfectorum, ab adipe fortium, sagitta 
Jonathze numquam rediit retrorsum, et gladius 
Saul non est reversus inanis. . .. Doleo super te, 
frater mi Jonatha, decore nimis et amabilis super 
amorem mulierum., Sicut mater unicum amat 
filium suum, ita ego te diligebam.”’ 


A comparison of this with the extract from the 
Chronicon Adephonsi Imperatoris given above will 
suffice to show that the latter cannot be considered 
as proving anything in regard to purely Spanish 
poetry, whether epic or lyric. 

The second case® is less striking than this, 
though equally worthy of consideration. It is the 
tragic story of the death of the mother of Sancho 
Garcia, count of Castile. This is narrated by the 
Crénica general of Alfonso el Sabio as follows" : 


511 Reg. 1, 17-27. 
6 Op. cit., 1, pp. 248-251. 
7 Edition of Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906, p. 454. 
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‘¢ La madre deste conde don Sancho, cobdiciando 
casar con un rey de los moros, asmo de matar su 
fijo por tal que se algasse con los castiellos et con 
las fortalezas de la tierra, et que desta guisa casa- 
rie con el rey moro mas enderecadamientre et sin 
embargo. Et ella destemprando una noche las 
yeruas quel diesse a beuer con que muriesse, fue 
en ello una su couigera de la condessa, et entendio 
muy bien que era. Et quando veno el conde, 
aquella couigera descubrio aquel fecho que sabia 
de su sennora a un escudero que queria bien, que 
andaua en casa del conde ; et el escudero dixolo 
al conde su sennor, et conseiol commo se guardase 
de aquella traycion.... Et quando la madre 
quiso dar al conde aquel uino a beuer, rogo el a 
su madre que beuiesse ella primero ; et ella dixo 
que lo non farie, ca non lo avie mester. Et el 
rogola muchas uezes que beuiesse, et ella non lo 
quiso ninguna uez; et el quando uio que Ja non 
podie uencer por ruego, fizogelo beuer por fuerga ; 
et aun dizen que saco el la espada et dixol que si 
lo non beuiesse quel cortarie la cabeca. Et ella 
con aquel miedo beuio el uino et cayo luego 
muerta.”’ 


The likeness of this tale to that told of Rosa- 
mund, wife of the first Lombard king Alboin, 
has apparently escaped the notice of Sefior Menén- 
dez y Pelayo. The latter is, in brief, as follows : 
Rosamund slays Alboin with the help of his armor 
bearer Helmichis. Repulsed by the Lombards, 
the pair flee to Ravenna, where they are well re- 
ceived by the prefect Longinus. The latter falls 
in love with Rosamund and begs her to get rid of 
Helmichis. She consents and devises another 
crime. A poisoned draught is concocted for 
Helmichis as he comes forth from his bath. 
Then, says, the chronicler Agnellus of Ravenna® : 


‘*Postquam egressus de balneo, in ipso fervore 
corporis quo calor obsederat, attulit Rosmunda 
calicem potione plenum, quasi ad regis opus ; erat 
veneno mixto. At ubi intelligens potum esse 
mortis, submovit ore suo poculum, et dedit regi- 
ne, dicens: ‘ Bibe et tu mecum.’ Illa vero no- 
luit, evaginatoque gladio stetit super eam et dixit : 
‘Si non biberis de hoc, te percutiam.’ Volens 
nolens bibuit, et ea hora mortui sunt.’’ 


This story, as Nigra first showed,’ is the founda- 
tion of the widely spread ballad Donna Lombarda, 


8 Liber Pontificalis, 1, 4, in Muratori, 11, p. 124. 

* The latest discussion is that by Doncieux, Romancéro 
populaire de la France, pp. 174-184; cf. also D’ Ancona, 
La Poesia populare italiana, 244 ed., pp. 136-139. 
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which reappears in Spanish as El Convite."° The 
resemblance in fundamental theme between the 
story of Rosamund and that of the mother of 
Sancho Garcia, seems undeniable ; it is especially 
striking in the case of the threat, reported in 
almost the same words. Some details, such as 
the warning,” are different, but are not numerous 
enough to exclude a direct relation between the 
two versions. This relation may be explained in 
two ways. Either the earliest Spanish chronicler, 
in this case the archbishop Rodrigo Ximénez of 
Toledo * from whom the General takes it, has 
borrowed the incident directly from Agnellus or 
Paulus Diaconus, or the elements of a widely 
spread oral tradition have been exploited by the 
chroniclers of both nations. The problem hardly 
admits of a solution, but I confess that the first 
supposition seems to me more probable. The 
archbishop Rodrigo was a man of wide reading, 
and the ‘‘ Lombard Histories’? of Paul the 
Deacon were well known throughout the Middle 
Ages. In either case, it is more or less doubtful 
whether this story, as we have it in the Chronicle, 
can be regarded as truly Spanish in origin, or as 
preserving a fragment of a native epic tradition. 


WILLIAM Pierce SHEPARD. 
Hamilton College. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. Goth. -deiset in filu-deisei ‘Schlauheit, Arg- 
list’ are compared with Skt. didhyé ‘schaue 
hin, nehme wahr, denke,’ dhiyasand-s ‘aufmer- 
kend,’ ete. (ef. Uhlenbeck Et. Wb.’, 45). To 
these belongs Norw. dial. disa ‘stirre (undrende ; 
lurende),’ ‘stare.’ 

2. MHG. meidem ‘minnl. Pferd’ has been 
fancifully connected with Goth. maisms ‘Ge- 
schenk’ (cf. Grimm, Gr. m1, 325; Uhlenbeck, 
Et. Wb.’, 105). But as the word is used of a 
castrated animal, gelding: MLG. meidem ‘ver- 
schnittenes mannl. Pferd,’ MHG. meidenen ‘ cas- 


10 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, 11, pp. 509-511. 
1 Occurs in some of the ballad versions. 
12 Res in Hispania gestae, before 1247. 
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trare,” we may compare ON. meida ‘ verletzen, 
beschidigen, verstiimmeln,’ Goth. gamais ‘ zer- 
schlagen, verkriippelt,’ Gk. pérvAos ‘ maimed,’ 
ete. (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes, xx1, 40). 

3. Goth. niuklahs ‘vjmos, parvulus,’ niu- 
klahei ‘pusillanimitas’ have been variously ex- 
plained (cf. Gallée, Gutiska, 2, 39, and Uhlen- 
beck, Et. Wb.*, 117; Grienberger, Got. Wort- 
kunde, 167; Brugmann, Kurze vgl. Gr., 144, 
240). I propose another: Goth. niuklahs may 
have for the second part of the compound a 
*klaha- ‘little, childish ; child.’ The word would 
then mean ‘young-childish, like a young child.’ 
For with -klahs we may compare MHG. kluoc(q) 
‘zart, zierlich, fein; schlau, klug; weichlich, 
lippig, etc.’, NHG. dial. (Bav.) ‘genau, 
knapp, karg, fein, zart,’ (Tivol.) kluag ‘fein, 
zart,’ pre-Germ. *gloko- ‘yielding, shrinking, 
weak, small, ete.’ 

With this compare *gle(n)g-, *glég- in Lith. 
gleznus ‘zart, weich, widerstandslos,?’ MLG. klok 
‘gewandt, klug, listig,? Westf. Alanken ‘sich 
kriimmen, falten,’ LG. klinker ‘weich, 
schwach,’ ON. ‘ biegsam, weich, geriihrt,’ 
Norw. klekk ‘mutlos, verzagt,’ klek ‘ weich, 
zart,’ ON. kleke ‘Feigheit,’ klokkua ‘einge- 
schiichtert werden ; klagen,’ ete. (cf. Zupitza, 
Gutturale, 89 ; author, IF. xvii, 42). 

4. Goth. Arafstjan is supposed to be related to 
Gk. réprw ‘satisfy, gladden,’ etc. (ef. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.*, 456; Uhlenbeck, Et. 152). Tho 
the words are probably remotely related, they 
can not be directly connected. In deciding 
thus we must first determine what the Goth. 
word means. In John x1, 31, and J Thess. 
v, 14, Arafstian translates Gk. 
which in the English version is ‘comfort,’ in 
German ‘trésten’; in J Thess. tv, 18 and vy, 
11 it renders zapaxadciv, which in English is 
‘comfort,’ in German ‘ trésten’ and ‘ ermahnen’ ; 
in Luke ut, 18 the Greek is zapaxadeiy, the 
English ‘exhort,’ the German ‘ vermahnen.’ 
In Matt. 1x, 2, 22, and Mark x, 49 O@dpoe is ren- 
dered by Goth. Arafstei Auk, English ‘be of good 
cheer,’ ‘be of good comfort,’ German ‘sei ge- 
trost.’ In Neh. vi, 14 Goth. Aaiei Arafstidedun 
mik translates of évovférovy pe, which in English 
is ‘that would have put me to fear,’ and in Ger- 
man ‘die mich wollten abschrecken.’ 
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The Goth. word means, therefore, ‘comfort ; 
exhort ; threaten,’ and represents two different 
uses of the base terep- ‘ press, urge,’ which I have 
discust Mod. Lang. Notes, xx, 102 ff. and xxn, 
119 ff. But Arafstian does not derive its signifi- 
cation from ‘satisfy, répzeiv,’ but directly from 
‘press, urge,’ whence ‘incite, encourage, com- 
fort’ and ‘threaten, put to fear.’ It is, there- 
fore, most closely related to OE. Arafian ‘urge ; 
reprove, rebuke,’ ON. Arefa ‘wrangle, dispute,’ 
Pol. trapié ‘ quilen,’ which are used figuratively 
as in the Goth. word. Moreover, OE. Arafian 
has the double meaning of Arafstjan : ‘urge (er- 
muntern, Kluge, Ags. Lesebuch, 187); rebuke.’ 
The same base trep- is used of literal pressing in 
Lith. trepti ‘stampfen,’ Pruss. trapt ‘ treten,’ Gk. 
tparew ‘tread grapes.’ For meaning compare 
OHG. drucchen ‘driicken, zusammendringen, 
bedriingen,’ OK. Aryccan ‘press, trample.’ For 
terp- ‘press, cram, fill, satisfy’ in répre, ete., 
see the articles referred to above. 

5. Goth. waihts ‘Sache, Ding’ (with Germ. 
ai or i not e), ON. valtr, véeettr (*waihtiz), vitr, 
véttr (*wiht-) ‘Wicht’ (ef. Noreen, Urg. Laut- 
lehre, 92), OK. wiht ‘thing; creature, being, 
wight ; sprite, demon,’ OHG. wiht ‘Ding, We- 
sen, Person,’ OS. wiit ‘Ding, plur. Dimonen,’ 
Du. wicht ‘kleines kind,’ EFries. wiecht ‘ Mad- 
chen’ are from pre-Germ. *uoikt-, *uikt-, and 
can therefore not be compared with ChSl. vesti 
‘Sache, Ding,’ Ir. fecht ‘Gang, Reise, Mal,’ ete. 
from *uekt-. It is, of course, possible that the 
Germ. words represent two distinct words : wihti- 
‘thing’ from pre-Germ. *uekti-; and wihti-, 
waihti- ‘being, wight’ from pre-Germ. *uikti-, 
*uoikti-. These were probably abstract nouns 
meaning ‘life, activity’ and then used concretely : 
‘being, person.’ Compare Lith. veikns ‘schnell, 
flink,’ vykis ‘Leben, Lebhaftigkeit,’ vaikas 
‘Knabe, Sohn ; plur. Kinder.’ 

6. For OHG. jfliod, MHG. fliet ‘Harz, 
Gummi’ we may assume the primary meaning 
‘drop, juice,’ and refer the word to the IE. root 
pleu- ‘flow.’ Related words with a t-suffix are 
MHG. vliider ‘Fiiessen, Fluten,’ Skt. 
plutd-s ‘schwimmend, tberschwemmt,’ pluti-s 
‘Uberfliessen, Flut,’ ete. Other words for resin 
are similarly related in meaning, and from these 
are often derived words for pine, fir, ete. 
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Examples are: ChSl. sokt ‘Saft,’ Lith. sakai 
‘Harz,’ Welsh syb-wydd ‘ Fohre,’ Corn. sib-wit 
‘abies,’ OFrench sap ‘Tanne’ (cf. Walde, Et, 
W6. 545).—Skt. pdyuté ‘schwiilt, strotzt,’ pdayas 
‘Saft, Wasser, Milch,’ piti-s ‘Saft, Nahrung,’ 
pitu-daru ‘eine Fichtenart,’ Gk. ‘ pine- 
tree’; Lat. pinus ‘pine, fir’; MLG. vi, fyg, 
vihe ‘Sumpf, Teich,’ Lat. pix ‘pitch, tar,’ Gk. 
miooa ‘pitch, tar; fir’ (ef. author, : ati: 
atu 46; Walde, Et. Wd. 469, 471, 545 with 
references). Like these are nos. 7 and 8. 

7. OHG. fiohta ‘Fichte,’ Gk. Lith, 
puszis ‘ Fichte’ presuppose a base *peuk- ‘slime, 
juice’ (perhaps formed as rime-word to *pik- in 
Lat. pix, ete.) from peu-, pii- in Gk. zios ‘ bees- 
tings,’ tov ‘pus,’ Lat. pis, MHG. vim 
‘Schaum,’ Lith. puta ‘Schaum,’ ete. (ef. IE. 
at: ati: atu 46). 

8. OHG. forha ‘ Fohre,’ ON. fura, OE. furh 
‘fir’ : Gk. ‘drop,’ base perck- ‘sprinkle,’ 
whence the color-names with which foria has been 
compared by others (ef. Zupitza, Guiturale, 190 
with references). 


9. OE. ragu ‘lichen’ may have meant pri- 
marily ‘net, network, web,’ and may therefore be 
compared with MDu. raegh ‘Spinnenwebe,’ Du. 
rag, OLG. raginna ‘Haar,’ and also with Gk. 
dpxus ‘net,’ dpdxvy ‘spider’ from *araksnd, Lat. 
aranea, ete. (cf. Franck, Et. Wd. 768 ; Walde, 
Et. Wb. 40). For meaning compare NHG. 
Flechte in its different senses. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


THE POSITION OF THE FRENCH 
ADJECTIVE. 


Die Stellung des Adjektivs im Neufranzisischen. 
Von J. Haas. Romanische Forschungen, vol. 
xx (1907), pp. 538-559. 


Die Stellung des attributiven Adjektivs im Alt- 
franzdsischen. Von JOHANNES VON DEN 
DriescH. Romanische Forschungen, vol. x1x 
(1906), pp. 641-894.’ 


1 The first 124 pages appeared previously as a Strass- 
burg dissertation (Erlangen, 1905). 
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When we consider the placing of attributive 
adjectives in French, we find that those which 
can stand before the substantive fall into one of 
the following classes : 

1. Certain very common adjectives with an 
augmentative, diminishing, meliorative or pe- 
jorative value (Grand, haut, bon, beau, petit, 
mauvais, sot, ete. ). 

2. Certain adjectives when they have a mean- 
ing similar to that of Class 1 (Un parfait idiot ; 
une légere distinction). 

3. Adjectives implying by their meaning an 
emotional attribution (Noble wudace! Un cruel 
ennemt ). 

4. Adjectives which name an inherent or well 
known quality of the substantive concept (La 
blanche neige ; le prudent Ulysse). 

5. Pronominal and numeral adjectives. 

In the numerous studies devoted to this subject 
during the past twenty years, a prominent place 
has been given to the analysis made by Professor 
Groéber in the first volume of the Grundriss der 
romanischen Philologie,* where he states that the 
adjective following its substantive ‘‘logisch dis- 
tinguirt,’’ while that preceding ‘‘ affektisch attri- 
buirt.’’ It is hardly exact to term this Gréber’s 
theory, since at a far earlier date Vinet * had said: 
‘©On pourrait dire en général que I’ esprit place 
Pépithéte aprés le substantif, et que l’ Ame la place 
plus volontiers devant.’’ 

The statement that an adjective, if placed after, 
gives a logical distinction, and that, if placed 
before, it makes an emotional attribution has been 
more than once cited as if it were in opposition 
to, and a refutation of Professor Tobler’s asser- 
tions‘ on the same subject. Tobler, however, 
begins his explanation by citing Vinet’s remark, 
and distinctly states that his own words are an 
interpretation of it. The natural, the logical 
position for the adjective is after the substantive, 
for it is the subordinate, the dependent member, 
marking out a sub-class within the class named 
by the substantive. When this order occurs, sub- 


* First edition, pp. 213-214. 

SQuoted by Tobler in 1869, and by von der Driesch. 
The passage occurs in vol, 11 of Vinet’s Chrestomathie fran- 
caise, of which the first edition appeared at Lausanne in 
1829. 

* Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie, vol. v1 (1869), p. 169. 
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stantive and adjective alike are in their natural 
places, so that there is no pressure or haste to 
reach the adjective after the naming of the sub- 
stantive.° This, then, will be the order when the 
reasoning, the distinguishing faculties predomi- 
nate. If, on the other hand, the adjective is 
named before the substantive, reversing the logi- 
cal order, it indicates that a fanciful, a subjective, 
an emotional conception is dominant. Since the 
adjective reaches the hearer first, and before he 
has the localization furnished by the substantive, 
he grasps it in its most general meaning, and 
without special prominence being given to any 
one element of that meaning at the expense of the 
rest. If there be any contradiction between the 
elements which normally are embraced in the 
adjective concept and those of the substantive 
concept, it is the substantive which suffers a 
diminution of some of its normal elements in 
order to adjust it to the already established adjec- 
tive concept. Thus, while a musicien méchant 
may be in every sense a musician, a méchant 
musicien is not a musician at all in the full meas- 
ure of the term. Every adjective must have a 
substantive to depend on ; therefore, once a pre- 
ceding adjective concept is named, there is a pres- 
sure to reach the substantive to which this quality 
is attributed, and this results in a very close union 
of adjective and substantive. 

Dr. Haas, in the study named at the head of 
this article, takes the ground that neither Gréber’s 
view nor Tobler’s is satisfactory, attempting to 
establish this by examples cited from modern 
French authors. His proposed solution consists 
in a modification of Tobler’s assertion that when 
the substantive is named first the substantive con- 
cept presents itself first to the mind, and vice 
versa. Haas concedes that when the substantive 
is named first the substantive concept presents 
itself first, but asserts that when the adjective is 
named first the adjective concept presents itself to 
the mind not earlier than but simultaneously with 
the substantive concept. As the sole test of ad- 
jective position, he would have us decide whether 
the specific case is one in which the adjective con- 
cept presents itself simultaneously with or later 


5 Note that, while with the order adjective-substantive 
liaison is the rule, with the order substantive-adjective 
liaison is not customary. 
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than the substantive concept. The practical 
utility of such an explanation is more than doubt- 
ful. As to its accuracy in theory, it does not 
conflict with Gréber’s statement and conflicts only 
seemingly with Tobler’s. As Kalepky has pointed 
out,® Grober and Tobler are alike the interpreters 
of Vinet, Gréber retaining the standpoint of the 
speaker, while Tobler interprets Vinet in a form 
that represents the standpoint of the hearer. 
When the emotional element is dominant in the 
mind of the speaker, the adjective concept pre- 
sents itself to him simultaneously with the sub- 
stantive concept, and the adjective is placed in 
the non-logical position before the substantive. 
When the words enter the auditor’s ear, the 
adjective concept, reaching him before he knows 
what the substantive will be, presents itself to 
him in its most general meaning, and the sub- 
stantive concept is heard and grasped only after- 
ward. Thus whether we consider, with Tobler. 
the adjective concept as antecedent to the sub- 
stantive concept, or, with Haas, the adjective 
concept as simultaneous with it, depends on 
whether we assume the attitude of him who 
receives or of him who conceives the thought. 


The dissertation of Gréber’s pupil, Dr. von den 
Driesch, consists in an application of the logical- 
emotional principle to Old French prose texts. 
The prose of the twelfth century consists in trans- 
lations from the Latin, all of which except the 
Livres des Rois are slavish imitations. The dis- 
turbing influence of Latin word position is here 
so great that much confusion prevails and little 
or no light is thrown on French adjective position. 
Thus, quite properly, the monograph is divided 
into two parts, the twelfth century being treated 
separately, and subsequently to the thirteenth. 
Part I, however, covering the thirteenth century, 
is based on independent French compositions and 
furnishes much important material. It is to it 
that attention will be specially directed in this 
review. The work is done with care and intel- 
ligence, and the author clearly demonstrates that 
the general principles which determined the placing 
of adjectives were the same in the thirteenth cen- 
tury as now, even though the conception of indi- 


ZRPh., 331-339. 
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vidual cases, and in consequence the place of 
certain adjectives, varies at different epochs. 

Von den Driesch explains all occurrences of 
adjectives before a substantive as due to their 
having an emotional value. This he interprets 
as meaning that they represent, on the part of the 
speaker, a quantitative estimate of extent or of 
value. So anxious is he to show the adequacy of 
this criterion that he even avoids utilizing certain 
elements, which, if rightly analyzed, in no wise 
conflict with his theory, and which frequently 
throw light on adjective position. It is worth 
while to consider the applicability of his diseus- 
sion to the classification of antecedent adjectives 
made at the beginning of this article, a classifica- 
tion which, however, he does not adopt. 

CiassEs 1 anp 2 (Certain adjectives with an 
augmentative, diminishing, meliorative, or pejor- 
ative meaning, and other adjectives when they 
assume a similar meaning). ‘The author’s inter- 
pretation of ‘‘emotional position,’’ by its very 
form, covers these classes. The question remains 
why ‘‘a quantitative estimate of extent or value 
on the part of the speaker’’ is ‘‘ emotional.’’ 
He explains (p. 689) that such estimates are 
subjective or personal, and indicate an attitude 
toward the concept of approval, respect, sym- 
pathy, or admiration, or their opposites. He 
himself recognizes the difficulty, in many specific 
instances, of attributing such emotional quality to 
these adjectives. It is easy to see the emotional 
character of petit in: Oh! le cher petit enfant! 
but petit can hardly have an emotional connota- 
tion in : Si le crayon n’ est pas dans le petit tiroir, 
vous le trowverez dans le grand. He explains, 
however (pp. 689, 705), no doubt correctly, that 
in these classes the frequent emotional position 
has been generalized, and is thus used in instances 
where the function of the adjective is clearly 
distinguishing. 

The further question could be raised whether 
we have a right to assume that such an adjective 
as petit is, or ever was, predominatingly emo- 
tional, implying a feeling of affection, condescen- 
sion, or contempt. Von den Driesch, in answer 


(p. 689), points out that this class is composed of 
thoroughly popular and very frequent adjectives, 
those which belong to the language of all epochs 
and of all classes, and that their predominant 
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position before the substantive probably became 
fixed in the period of ignorance and simplicity 
when the tendency of the great mass of speakers 
was to emotional rather than logical distinctions, 
and when size—bigness or smallness—awakened 
admiration or fear on the one hand, sympathy or 
contempt on the other. ‘To this he should have 
added, perhaps giving the greater weight to it, 
that these are the adjectives of childhood, with 
its emotional attitude and its frequent measures 
of value in terms of size, and that in consequence 
the tendency to place them in the emotional posi- 
tion is renewed from generation to generation. 

Ciass 3 (Adjectives implying by their meaning 
an emotional attribution). When these adjectives 
precede the substantive, they fall without discus- 
sion into the author’s classification. It would not 
have been amiss to bring out more clearly that 
they precede or follow according as the speaker 
is stressing their emotional character or not. The 
great freedom existing for French in the placing 
of adjectives which are emotional in meaning 
constitutes an effective stylistic resource. 

Crass 4 (Adjectives naming an inherent or 
well known quality of the substantive concept). 
A quality which is known to belong to a whole 
class is clearly not named in order that it may 
serve as a distinguishing mark of a member or 
members of that class. In Ja blanche neige, the 
adjective blane is not introduced to distinguish a 
certain kind of snow from other kinds. In such 
cases the adjective is used by the speaker because 
it represents that quality of the «'\stantive which 
specially impresses him, which aitects him emo- 
tionally, and which he names because it is thus 
prominent in his thought. 

This rule furnishes the explanation of a number 
of cases in which the adjective precedes a substan- 
tive to which a de-phrase or some other modifier 
is joined, the adjective naming an inherent or well 
known quality, not of the bare substantive, but 
of the compound formed of the substantive and 
its modifier. ' 


7 Sous la blanche lueur d’un globe électrique, D. Lesueur, 
Fils de ? Amant, 308.—Sous le fixe regard de ces faces immo- 
biles, ib., 385.—Le méme éclat qu avaient les fragiles roses 
France, derritre sa D. Lesueur, Mme. Ambassadrice, 
4.—La difficile conduite de son tandem occupait ses deux 
mains, ib., 10.—S’attarder aux vains regrets du passé, A. 
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Von den Driesch mentions (p. 691), but only 
in order that he may characterize it as too narrow 
to serve as a universal solution, the foregoing 
theory that adjectives precede when they represent 
an essential or well known quality. He is un- 
doubtedly correct in refusing to accept this as the 
sole and basal test, but his failure ever to avail 
himself of so enlightening an explanation indi- 
cates a needless anxiety lest it conflict with his 
principle and also results in the defect noted in 
the next paragraph. 

The special impression made on the speaker by 
a quality of a substantive may be due to that 
quality having already been given prominence in 
connection with the substantive. An adjective 
naming a quality that has recently been attributed 
to a concept will, if named again in connection 
with the same concept, precede or follow according 
to the impression it made on the speaker when it 
previously came up. If this impression was strong, 
the quality is now we!l known, self-evident, not 
necessarily for all members of the class represented 
by the substantive concept, but for the specific 
member or members to which it has been attri- 
buted. In such cases an antecedent adjective 
might be said to represent a secondarily self-evi- 
dent quality.* Easiness is not an inherent quality 
of tasks, but, referring to a task that has been 
described as not hard to accomplish, the speaker 


France, M. Bergeret, 32.—II fut imprimé dans la doete rue 
S. Jacques, ib., 98.—Les gréles tours de Saint-Francois, 
Bourget, Emigré, 3.—Le populeux boulevard du Montpar- 
nasse, %., 3.—Les chastes et naives dilices de cette intimité 
sans caresses, sans ptroles précises, ib., 17.—La douce lu- 
miére d’automne, ib., 55.—Les vérités sociales ... sont les 
froides amies de U dge mir, ib., 86, ete. 

SThis is a decidedly frequent cause of the adjective’s 
preceding. The works of any contemporary author will 
furnish abundant cases. Note, for example, the following 
among many in Bourget’s Emigré. In each case the 
quality named by the adjective is, from what precedes, 
known to belong to the entity represented by the substan- 
tive. Devant l évident désespoir du jeune homme, 24 (the 
young man has just expressed himself desperately ).—Son 
originale physionomie, 60 (Marie’s features have just been 
described ).—Ce sec et dur discours, 143 (refers to the doc- 
tor’s analysis of his patient’s conditon, quoted just before ). 
Examples are hardly needed to show that a quality already 
mentioned or implied does not necessarily precede the sub- 
stantive if repeated with it. zt il signa. Il donna cette 
dépéche menteuse au guichet, 157 (the contents of the tele- 
gram, just given, clearly evidence its untruthfulness ). 
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can say cette facile tache, since the quality is now 
inherent for the specific task in question. The 
possibility that such a previous mention may 
determine adjective position makes it important 
in many instances to know the context of the pas- 
sage in which an adjective occurs. A defect in 
von den Driesch’s dissertation consists in a failure 
to give a sufficient context in some cases where 
what precedes is essential to the explanation of the 
phenomena. Thus certain examples of color ad- 
jectives are cited (pp. 719-721) with no attempt 
to explain the cause in the specific instances of the 
emotional position. The explanation is, however, 
nearly always furnished by the context.—L’ em- 
pereres Morchujlés ere venuz.. . et ot tendues ses 
vermeilles tentes, Villeh., 241.—Li cuens. . . se 
herberja es vermeilles tentes 0 empereor Morchuflex, 
ib., 245 (vermeil is the imperial color and is 
therefore assumed to be a self-evident mark of the 
emperor’s equipment).—Morchuflés chauga les 
hucses vermoilles, ib., 222 (M. was not at this 
time emperor, and the color was not one of his 
natural signs).— Et li empereres toutes voies che- 
vauce armés si ricement comme a lui convenoit; et 
por sa reconnisanche il ot une cote de vermeil samit, 
H. Val., 541 (assumed as self-evident that the 
imperial color should be chosen).—E¢ ot vestu une 
chape @escarlate fourree d'un vert cendal... et 
tenoit en sa inain une blanche verge; et mer- 
veilles sembloit bien preudomme, Men. Reims, 320 
(part of a description of the pretentious equip- 
ment of the imposter who was trying to pass him- 
self off as the Count of Flanders—the vert and 
blane here serve as meliorative adjectives).—Et 
wavoient de quoy faire feu fors que de verde 
laungne qui ne pooit durer encontre le pleuve, 
Froiss., 11, 153 (the context as here quoted shows 
that vert is pejorative—on a wet day out doors, 
greenness is the worst possible quality of fire- 
wood). Further examples of an insufficient con- 
sideration of the context will be given in another 
connection. 

Crass 5 (Pronominal and numeral adjectives). 
Von den Driesch (p. 682) classes the numeral 
adjectives among the emotional attributions. It 
is possible to recognize how the ordinal numerals 
can represent, especially to the child mind, a sub- 
jective estimate of rank or importance, but it is 
more difficult to accept the idea that the cardinals 
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are a subjective measure. Possibly this is so, for 
the child looks on the numerals largely as aug- 
mentatives or diminutives, and the emotional ten- 
dency would be aided by the figurative connota- 
tions that so frequently accompany the cardinal 
numbers.? Yet, after all it is probably better to 
consider the numerals, as yon den Driesch (p. 
742) considers the pronominal adjectives, to be 
independent of the principles that govern adjec- 
tive position in general. The numerals are, like 
the pronominal adjectives, pointers and markers. 


Some individual points in the dissertation sug- 
gest special comment. The author (pp. 723- 
724) considers it difficult to explain that moine 
blane, moine noir, or blane moine, noir moine, as 
designations of members of religious orders by 
their dress, stand in the same texts and in similar 
situations side by side. He suggests that the 
cases where the adjective precedes may be due to 
the semi-superfluous character of the word moine. 
As there are only sporadic cases of the omission 
of the moine, and then only when the context suf- 
fices to make the meaning perfectly clear, this can 
hardly be accepted. It is sufficient to consider 
that these striking colors, with their strong sym- 
bolism, could easily cause the emotional to pre- 
dominate over the distinguishing character of the 
adjectives. 

The rule suggested to von den Driesch by the 
frequent occurrence of destre main, senestre main, 
he thus formulates (p. 893): colorless substantive 
concepts follow such distinguishing adjectives as 
would suffice of themselves to express the thought. 
Such a rule receives but slight substantiation from 
the other examples to which he applies it. He 
holds (pp. 687-688) that in vewve feme, veuve 
dame the word veuve is used adjectively and that 
feme, dame are superfluous additions. This is 
another instance where a closer analysis of the 
context was needed. Veuve is the substantive 
and feme, dame are the qualitative appositions, 
retaining the distinguishing value they possess as 
indications of rank. The veuve feme in Men. 


® For example, two and three to indicate small quan- 
tities ; three as the number marking perfection ; four at 
times to indicate a large number (J/ a de Vesprit comme 
quatre ), at other times a small number (Encore quatre mots 
et j aurai fini) ; seven as the ‘‘ conjuring number,’’ ete. 
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Reims, 78, took lodgers ; the vewve feme of Joinv., 
588 and 590, was the Canaanite woman of Matt. 
xv, 22. I have not controlled the passages in 
Robert de Clary, but the verve feme of 66, 1 evi- 
dently indicates a woman of low rank, while the 
veve dame of 16, 17 may be a lady. Les cine 
saiges virges, Joinv., 840, and as foles virges, ib., 
841, are explained, according to von den Driesch 
(p. 718),” by the same rule ; but the vierges had 
been introduced by Joinville in § 839 as les cine 
saiges, les cine folles, que vos veez ci devant pointes, 
the text at this point containing miniatures repre- 
senting each group of five. Sage and fou thus 
have a secondarily self-evident quality when used 
again of vierges.—In La royne, qui estrange femme 
estoit, Joinv., 74, the adjective does not precede, 
as von den Driesch (p. 732), suggests, because 
femme is superfluous, but because we have been 
told in § 72 that the queen was a femme estrange. 

It is a mistake to say (p. 667) that the adjec- 
tive is not distinguishing in vie et joie pardurable, 
la joie pardurable, pierres precieuses. It may 
even be distinguishing in Or vuel que vous tuit le 
jurez sour le cors precieus Nostre Dame, Men. 
Reims, 32. Précieux is not here expressed for 
the purpose of giving the emotional attitude of 
the speaker, but in order to render the oath more 
solemn by fixing attention on a distinguishing 
mark of the corps called to witness. There is no 
sufficient occasion to offer these examples as a 
support for a theory that adjectives in -ab/e, -ible, 
-eux should be classed with the elatives. 

The dissertation of von den Driesch achieves its 
purpose and constitutes a corroboration of the 
logical-emotional theory. This does not mean 
that every example of adjective position in a 
given period can be explained by the direct 
application of this principle, nor does it neces- 
sarily imply that the same adjective in different 
periods must, in a corresponding context, have 
the same position. The tendency toward a logical 
or toward an emotional view may vary at different 
epochs or even with different individuals. Gener- 
alizations or analogical variations may occur in 
the placing of adjectives ; the position of certain 
adjectives or of adjectives in certain phrases may 


10On p. 705, however, they are explained as analogical 
extensions of sage, fou before the substantive. 
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become set and be maintained in spite of a shift in 
the tendencies of a new epoch ; certain rhetorical 
influences, such as chiasmus, may create minor 
variations." A further element which to-day in 
some measure disturbs the normal status is the 
tendency to avoid stereotyped forms and to add 
color by the unusual. This tendency, which is 
especially strong as regards the epithet, is mani- 
fested in English, with its immovable adjective 
position, by the use of adjectives in slightly 
altered meaning ; in French there is at least a 


noticeable inclination on the part of certain writers ° 


to shift the adjective to the unexpected position. 

The question of the position of the French 
adjective is no simple matter, and the practical 
application of the principles which govern it is 
fraught with difficulties. Fortunately for the for- 
eigner approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of acquiring a speaking knowledge, many 
of the niceties are not essential to his purpose, and 
a set of fairly definite rules, not overwhelmingly 
difficult of application, can be formulated ; but 
mastery even of these rules is dependent on exten- 
sive and careful reading and listening. Further- 
more, while the foreign student cannot hope to 
become a master of style, a better understanding 
of the causes which determine the placing of 
adjectives contributes vastly to his appreciation 
of the beauties of the French language and 
literature. 

Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Gro. O. Curmer, A Grammar of the German 
Language, designed for a thorough and prac- 
tical study of the language as spoken and writ- 
ten to-day. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1905. 


Curmes Grammatik liefert einen neuen Beweis 
dafiir, in welcher griindlichen Weise an den besten 


1! Euphony, once the great explanation offered, plays at 
best a most insignificant réle. A feeling for clearness may 
have influence in those cases where the natural position is 
liable to cause a confusion that can be avoided by choosing 
the other, but examples where this is the cause of a shift 
in position are not frequent. 
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amerikanischen Universitiiten von den Vertretern 
der Wissenschaft gearbeitet wird. Wir haben es 
hier mit einer Leistung ersten Ranges zu tun, auf 
die Amerika stolz sein kann. Curmes Arbeit 
tibertrifft alles, was bis dahin auf diesem Gebiete 
versucht worden ist, die Arbeiten deutscher Ge- 
lehrten, wie Wilmanns, nicht ausgeschlossen. Es 
ist dieses die erste wirklich erschépfende Gram- 
matik der deutschen Sprache der Gegenwart und 
von einem Amerikaner geschrieben. 

Und dabei erlaubte der trotz der beinahe 700 
Druckseiten immerhin beschrinkte Raum dem 
Verfasser noch nicht, die ganze, fast erdriickende 
Fiille seines mit Bienenfleiss in 15 Jahren oder 
mehr gesammelten Materials so zu verwerten, wie 
er es eigentlich gewiinscht hitte, oder das Buch 
wiirde noch viel wertvoller geworden sein. 

Wir haben es hier naimlich nicht mit einem 
buchhindlerischen Unternehmen zu tun. Solche 
Bliiten treibt der Idealismus in diesem Lande 
noch nicht, aber sie werden nicht ausbleiben. Der 
Verfasser hat aus Liebe zur Sache die Friichte 
seiner jahrelangen Arbeit auf eigene Kosten 
drucken lassen. 

Uber was fiir ein reiches Material Curme ver- 
fiigt, das wurde dem Rezensenten so recht klar, 
als er Curmes Recension der dritten Abteilung 
von Wilmanns Deutscher Grammatik im Jour- 
nal of English and Germanic Philology, Band 
6, Seite 492-507, verfolgte. Der Verehrung fiir 
den grossen deutschen Gelehrten wird beredter 
Ausdruck verliehen, aber zwischen den Zeilen 
kann man auch wieder die bittere Enttaiuschung 
dariiber lesen, dass gerade der Mann, der wie 
kein anderer dazu berufen schien, uns Aufklirung 
liber so manche interessante Erscheinung auf dem 
Gebiete der modernen deutschen Grammatik zu 
geben, an vielen Stellen nicht befriedigt und in 
einigen Fiillen uns sogar vollig im Stiche lisst. 

An der Hand von Beispielen aus seiner eigenen 
Sammlung konnte Curme dem grossen Wilmanns 
beweisen, dass er an vielen Stellen sich geirrt und 
dass die von ihm gefundenen Resultate und ge- 
zogenen Schliisse den Tatsachen vielfach durch- 
aus nicht entsprechen. 

Der Rezensent ist Curmes Buch gegentiber 
nicht in der gliicklichen Lage, sich mit demselben 
Gegenstande Jahre hindurch beschiaftigt zu haben, 
auch steht ihm nicht eine wertvolle Sammlung 
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von Beispielen aus dem Gebiete der deutschen 
Sprache der Gegenwart zur Verfiigung. Er ist 
eigentlich in den beiden Jahren, in denen er sich 
mit dem Gedauken einer Rezension von Curmes 
Grammatik vertraut zu machen gesucht hat, tiber 
das Staunen iiber das griindliche Wissen und die 
gewissenhafte Arbeit des Verfassers nicht hinaus- 
gekommen. Er hat das Gefiihl, dass nichts von 
alledem, das iim bei der Durchmusterung des 
Werkes kénnte aufgefallen sein, dem Verfasser 
wirklich fremd sein diirfte. 

Eine Besprechung, wie sie ein Werk von der 
Bedeutung und dem Umfange von Curmes Gram- 
matik verdient, bin ich leider heute noch nicht 
im stande zu liefern. Erst eine jahrelange griind- 
liche Beschiiftigung mit seinem Buche wiirde so 
etwas modglich machen. Und man wiirde es, 
davon bin ich fest tiberzeugt, mehr und mehr als 
eine Fundgrube fiir alle, auch die verborgensten 
und verwickeltsten Erscheinungen im Leben der 
deutschen Sprache der Gegenwart schiitzen und 
wiirdigen lernen. 

Das Curme zur Verfiigung stehende Material, 
und er hat seit dem Erscheinen seines Buches 
nicht aufgehért zu sammeln, wiirde bequem aus- 
reichen fiir ein Woérterbuch der modernen deut- 
schen Sprache, das er uns hoffentlich einst noch 
schenken wird. 

Curmes Grammatik ist nicht fiir Anfanger 
bestimmt. Sie wendet sich an den vorgeriickten 
Studenten, den Lehrer, den Gelehrten, und sie ist 
eine wiirdige Ergiinzung zu den deutschen Gram- 
matiken von Grimm und Wilmanns, weil sie eben 
das Hauptgewicht gerade auf die Sprache der 
Gegenwart legt, wie sie von den Gebildeten ge- 
sprochen und den besten Schriftstellern geschrie- 
ben wird. Es giebt keine wertvollere Materialien- 
sammlung fiir die Sprache des modernen Deutsch- 
land und der deutschsprechenden Teile Oster- 
reichs und der Schweiz als Curmes Grammatik, 
die somit eine ganz gewaltige Liicke ausfiillt. 

Die griindlichen Kenntnisse des Verfassers 
nicht nur auf dem Gebiete der modernen deutschen 
Sprache, sondern auf dem ganzen grossen Gebiete 
der germanischen Philologie, zeigen sich aber auch 
tiberall, wo er es fiir notwendig halt, zu besserem 
Verstindnis etwas weiter auszuholen und kurz zu 
resumieren, was die gelehrte Forschung auf dem 
Gebiete des Germanischen resp. Indogermani- 
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schen heutzutage als feststehende Tatsachen be- 
trachtet. Curme ist Philologe von Gottes Gna- 
den und ein ausgezeichneter Phonetiker. Sein 
philologisches Glaubensbekenntnis ist enthalten 
in dem Vorwort zu seiner Grammatik, wo sein 
Standpunkt mit derjenigen Pricision entwickelt 
wird, die Miinsterberg mit Recht an dem ameri- 
kanischen Gelehrten zu riihmen weiss. 

Wem Curmes Standpunkt sprachlichen Fragen 
gegentiber und der Plan des von ihm in Angriff 
genommenen Gebietes aus dem Vorwort nicht klar 
geworden ist, dem diirfte tiberhaupt nicht zu helfen 
sein. Er vertritt nicht den Standpunkt des kon- 
servativen Grammatikers und engherzigen Theo- 
retikers, im Gegenteil. Der Sprachgebrauch der 
besten Schriftsteller ist fiir ihn das Ausschlag- 
gebende, und es bereitet ihm ein stilles Vergniigen, 
wenn er in einer Anmerkung darauf hinweisen 
kann, dass diese oder jene Form, dieser oder jener 
Ausdruck, trotzdem sie immer noch von gewissen 
Grammatikern beanstandet werden, doch lingst 
durch den allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch sich das 
Biirgerrecht erworben haben. 

Der Partikularist mag mit Curme rechten, 
wenn er Berlin, auch was die mustergiiltige Aus- 
sprache anbelangt, die Palme zuerteilt. Aber 
Berlin repriisentiert fiir Curme eben doch nur die 
Masse der Gebildeten Nord-Deutschlands. 

Nach Hempl’s griindlicher Arbeit tiber German 
Orthography and Phonology durfte Curme nicht 
hinter ihm zuriick bleiben, und was er auf Seite 
1-34 tiber ‘‘ Phonology and Orthography’’ bietet, 
steht denn auch in jeder Hinsicht auf der Hohe 
der wissenschaftlichen Forschung. Curme ist hier 
wie tiberall aber durchaus selbstindig. 

Auf dialektische Abweichungen ist, nachdem 
einmal das Ideal vorgefiihrt, immer die gebiih- 
rende Riicksicht genommen, um so ein natur- 
getreues Bild der lebendigen Sprache zu entwerfen. 

Dass das Zungen-r trotz gegenteiliger Ausse- 
rungen und trotzdem die Biihne ihm den Vorzug 
gegeben hat, dem uvalaren r weichen wird, méchte 
ich nicht zugeben. 

In dem nun folgenden Paragraphen, einer kur- 
zen Geschichte der deutschen Konsonanten, hat 
Curme sich die Gelegenheit nicht entgehen lassen, 
von seinem griindlichen Wissen auf dem Gebiete 
der vergleichenden Sprachforschung Zeugnis ab- 
zulegen. 
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Dieser Abschnitt ist nach meiner Ansicht ein 
kleines Meisterstiick knappester Darstellung. 

Bedauern kann ich nur, dass hier wie auch an 
anderen Stellen so viel Wertvolles und Wichtiges 
durch den kleinen Druck leider etwas gar zu sehr 
beeintrichtigt worden ist. Vielleicht liisst sich 
bei der neuen Auflage, die in Aussicht steht, 
diesem kleinen Ubel durch mehr iibersichtlichen 
und gesperrten Druck abhelfen. 

Es schliesst sich ein kurzes Kapitel tiber Wort- 
und Satzaccent an, das viel Wertvolles und Neues 
und immer durchaus Selbstindiges bringt. 

Mit ein paar Anmerkungen tiber den Gebrauch 
der grossen Anfangsbuchstaben und iiber den 
Apostroph schliesst der erste Teil der Gram- 
matik ab. 

Der Apostroph hiitte nun allerdings ganz von 
selbst zu einem Kapitel tiber deutsche Interpunk- 
tion hiniiber geftihrt, aber aus diesem oder jenem 
Grunde hat Curme es nicht fiir nétig gehalten, 
dasselbe seiner Grammatik einzuverleiben. Aus 
praktischen Griinden sollte der neuen Auflage des 
Werkes dieser Beitrag nicht vorenthalten werden. 


Ernst Voss. 
Oniversity of Wisconsin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Norte on Piers Plowman. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Under the caption ‘‘ An Unrecorded 
Reading in Piers Plowman,’’ C. Talbut Onions 
offers a note in The Modern Language Review for 
January, 1908, in support of a variant, hitherto 
unrecorded, reading of line 215 in the C Text. 
The line in question reads in the C Text manu- 
scripts (so Phillipps ms., E. E. T. 8.): 


For hadde xe ratones soure reed se couthe not reulie 
sowselue, 


while the reading in the ms. Bodl. 814 is : 


For hadde se ratouns sour reik se coupe not reule 
sowsylue. 


Mr. Onions prefers the latter, which he finds sup- 
ported by the phrase, have xour reyke in Political 
Poems, u, p. 73. I cannot agree with Mr. Onions 
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in his reasons for rejecting the usual form of the 
line, for to me that of the Bodl. ms. is hardly 
likely to have been the original, since the phrase 
to have one’s reik is exceedingly rare, and the 
word reik is, moreover, specifically Northern 
(< O. N. veik); nor do I find the difficulty in the 
line, which the writer does, in that he doubts that 
hadde xoure reed makes any sense at all.’? On 
the contrary, the word iced (rede, ved) is repeat- 
edly found in this sense, ep. : 

pe grete lordes of sour land beplenged now here, 

xe mow wixstly now wite sour wille & sour rede 

& wixtly do vs to wite what answere zou likes, 

William op Palerne [E. E. T.S., 1, Extra Series], 1457, 9. 
Also : 
Abraham rapede him sone in sped 


for to fulfillen godes reed. 
Genesis and Exodus, 1222. 


and almost in the same use, 309 and 3663 ( Gen. 
and Ex.). Nor is there anything strange about 
the phrase to have reed, which may be found in 
both Southern, Midland, and Northern M. E. and 
in Old Norse (as nu vildu Jeir sitt rad hafa, now 
they wished to follow their own counsel, have 
their own will). The phrase, to have one’s reed 
indeed makes most excellent sense, for it is to be 
borne in mind that reed (O. E. réd, O. N. rd) 
may be (1) a weighing in the mind, counselling 
in one’s mind, then the decision arrived at, the 
plan, or the wish, the will of one ; (2) a weighing 
in the mind, a counselling among several, a dis- 
cussion of the matter, and then similarly the de- 
cision, agreement, plan, or will; or (3) such 
counsellings of another or others which, when im- 
parted to the one concerned, may range in mean- 
ing from ‘advice’ to to ‘request, will’’ or 
**command ”’ (as when from a king) according to 
the psychological attitude of the ‘‘ advicer’’ to the 
matter in hand, or his relation, as equal or supe- 
rior, to the one ‘‘adviced.’’ Therefore, the 
phrase may have all these meanings. One ‘‘ has 
the reed ’’ of others when one (1) receives, ac- 
cepts, or (2) follows their advice ; one has ‘‘ one’s 
own reed ’’ when one arrives at one’s own decision, 
forms one’s own plan, follows one’s own counsel, 
‘*has one’s own will.’? One may not be able to 
arrive at any decision, plan, etc., by one’s own 
council, in one’s own mind, then one ‘‘ knows no 


reed.’” Cp. : 
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So wiste I me no other red 
Bot as it were a man forfare 
Unto the wood I gan to fare. 
Gower, E. E. T.S., Ext. Ser., 81, Liber 1, 108. 


Inasmuch, therefore, as the phrase is a perfectly 
naturally developed one and was certainly used 
and occurs in received texts, I see no reason for 
eavilling with the usual reading, as e. g., that of 
the Phillipps ms. 

GroRGE 'T. FLom. 

University of Iowa. 


Texts or ‘‘ CHAUCER’S FoLLOWERS.’’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—I beg to make known to your readers, 
especially to those teaching Middle English, the 
contents, so far as determined, of the volume 
Gower: Chaucer's Followers, which I have in 
hand for the Belles Lettres Series. From Gower 
I intend to print the story of Constance, text from 
Fairfax 3; other selections are not yet decided 
upon. From Lydgate, the Prologue to the Story 
of Thebes, extracts from the Fulls of Princes, the 
Dance Macabre from ms. Selden supra 55, Bycorne 
and Chichevache, New Year's Valentine, Invoca- 
tion to Saint Anne, and Letter to the Duke of 
Gloucester. From John Walton, extracts from 
the verse-translation of Boethius. From Charles 
of Orleans (?), selections from the English poems 
in Ms. Harley 682, with the French from Royal 
16, F. ii. From Hoccleve, the story of Gerelaus’ 
wife, forming a pendant to the Gower and Chau- 
cer stories of the innocent persecuted wife. Other 
selections not yet decided. Anonymous, ete., The 
Eye and the Heart, from ms. Lougleat 258 ; the 
Parliament of Cupid, the Lover’s Mass, and two 
Complaints, from Fairfax 16 ; also perhaps from 
the same Ms. a doggerel but quaint poem, entitled 
How a Lover Prayseth Hys Lady; a love poem 
from ms. Tanner 346; The Birds and Love from 
Cambridge Gg. iv, 27 ; a Lament of a Prisoner, 
written in some Mss. as a continuation of Chau- 
cer’s Fortune ; a procession of philosophers, from 
a Trinity College ms. ; a love-poem by Lord War- 
wick to Lady Despenser ; a Reproof to Lydgate, 
from Fairfax 16. 
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In the selection, I have endeavored to meet the 
needs of the teacher of literature by choosing with 
Chaucer in view, and to give to textual specialists 
more clues regarding well-known Chaucerian mss. 
by printing without punctuation and without al- 
teration of final -e. This latter seems to me jus- 
tifiable in a college textbook, inasmuch as it affords 
a class the opportunity of deciding for themselves 
those problems of Middle English which are usually 
decided for them by the editor. In no case have 
I attempted a ‘‘critical’’ text, although in the 
Walton and Lydgate extracts I intend to give 
some alternative readings in the footnotes. 

Several of the longer works here represented 
are announced as in hand for the Early English 
Text Society ; but I make no doubt that their 
accessibility in Messrs. Heath’s series will be a 
convenience to students. Any suggestions will be 
gladly received. 


ELeanor Prescorr HAMMOND. 
360 E. 57th St., Chicago. 


Tue Brazen Horse or Troy. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—In Chaucer’s Squire’s Vale (F 209- 
213) the magic brazen horse is likened by one 
by-stander to the Horse of Troy, while another 
fancies it to contain armed men : 


Or elles it was the Grekes hors Synoun, 
That broghte Troie to destruccioun, 
As men may in thise olde gestes rede. 
‘“Myn herte,’ quod oon, ‘is evermoore in drede ; 
1 trowe som men of armes been therinne.’ 


Virgil, as everybody knows, represents the 
horse as of wood. That in Guido da Colonna’s 
Historia Troiana the horse is of brass was pointed 
out by Skeat (Ozford Chaucer, vol. 5, p. 377). 
The passage from Guido reads as follows : con- 
suluit in secreto vt fieri faciant in similitudinem 
equi quendam magnum equum ereum vt in eo 
saltem possent mille milites constipari. 

How did the original wooden horse become a 
brazen one for Guido, and possibly for Chaucer ? 
A partial answer is furnisht by Pausanias. He 


tells us that a brazen (xaAxoits) image of the horse 
stood in the Acropolis at Athens with Menes- 
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theus and Teucer looking out of it (Pausanias 1, 
23, 10). J. G. Frazer’ argues strongly that 
Aristofanes referred to this brazen image in 
Birds, 1128. Elsewhere Pausanias (10, 9, 6) 
tells us how the Argives sent to Delfi a bronze 
image of the wooden horse after the battle of 
Thyrea (? B. c. 414): yxadxodv twa trmov tov 
Aovprov 870ev és 

I would add that the Trojan horse appears on 
the back of an Etruscan mirror. A cut of this 
after Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, plate ecxxxv, 
is given in Taylor, Etruscan Researches, p. 367. 
A man standing near the animal aims at it such a 
blow with his hammer as suggests that in the 
artist’s conception the horse is a brazen, or at 
least a metallic one, rather than one of wood. 


Henry Barrett HINCKLEY. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Gian Francesco BustnELLo, CrrraDINo 
ORIGINARIO VENEZIANO. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—Medin, in his Storia della republica di 
Venezia nella poesia (Venice, 1904), mentions 
Gian Francesco Businello at p. 545 and in the 
bibliography further attributes hypothetically to 
this interesting seicentista a letter, of which a copy 
exists in Cod. Cicogna (Museo Civico, Venice), 
870-2533, doc. 70. The letter relates the impris- 
onment of a Businello, ‘‘ in una stanza terrena, in 


mano dei Todeschi,’’ at Mantova, and describes 


the suffering from plague and wounds endured 
there. —This letter is not of Gian Francesco, but 
of Marcantonio Businello, a brother, who died in 
1651. G. Francesco mentions the circumstance 
at st. 205 of his unedited ‘‘ Che niole in ciel seren, 
che all’ improviso’’ : 

Za, da sette giandusse, mio fradello 

Fu da Andrighoz, mostro de natura, 


Fato preson in una sepoltura, 
A posto in Mantova appresso del Restello. 


The same affair is discussed by Cicogna in his 


1 Pausanias’s Description of Greece. Translated with a 
Commentary by J. G. Frazer. 
2, p. 286. 


6 vols., Macmillan. Vol. 
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Inserizioni Veneziane (vi, p. 582), in the article 
on Marcantonio Businello, and apparently from 
sources other than this letter, which is not men- 
tioned. 

We may add to the bibliography of Medin in 
the same connection a poem by Businello on ‘Il 
conflitto navale, vittoria ottenuta contro Turchi, 
Vanno 1656 in giorno di Lunedi, li 26 giugno, 
correndo la festa di SS. Giovanni e Paolo.’’ This 
poem occurs in many of the Businello mss. (Mare. 
1x, 7015, 7032, ete.). It is composed of eighty- 
nine endecasyllabic quatrains with interior couplet, 
beginning : 

Averzo per la patria un di [var. alfin] la vena, 

Bramoso de cantar i so trionfi ; 

Spiritosi concetti e versi sgionfi 

No aspeté, perd, dalla mia pena. 
Stt. 1-7 are an assertion by the author of the 
unpretentiousness of his attempt (canto per mio 
spasso); an announcement of the subject (le ruine 
de Turchi e l’aspre dogie); an apology for the 
disconnected narrative. 8-15 are a discussion of 
the day, punning on the word June-di, when ‘‘é 
sti fatto—alla luna turchesca un gran affronto,”’ 
and which though normally for the Turks a festa, 
and for us a feria, was for them a day of toil and 
for Venice a festival, through the intervention of 
San Zanipolo, whose day it was. 16-35 describe 
the beginning of the combat, the defeat of the 
Turks, imprecations on Mahomet by the victims, 
and the attempt of the Turkish admiral to rally 
his fleet. 36-41, the death of the Venetian 
commander, Marcello, where in spite of the au- 
thor’s disclaimer of ‘concetti,’ we have a rather 
surprising example of one: Marcello has won a 
victory in heaven by thrashing the moon, where 
the double sense of in ciel is entailed in the play 
on luna, ‘the crescent.’ 42-62, the renewal of 
the fight, the Christian attack, resembling a whirl- 
wind, the despair of the Turks, the revolt of the 
Christian slaves. 63-75, an episode of a Turkish 
maiden, Melinda, who, in despair at the outcome 
of the conflict, and to avoid falling into the hands 
of the foe, takes poison. 76-89, ‘‘un longo 
panegirico de lode,’’ especially of Mocenigo and 
Farnese, with mention of Bembo, Morosini, ‘‘ el 
Barbaro, dei barbari flagello,’’ Marcello and 
Badoer. 

In the next edition of his important work, 


May, 1908.] 


M. Medin will, of course, note that of the numerous 
political poems given in cod. Cicogna 634-1086, 
and naturally falling within the scope of his book, 
some, dealing with events of the 1680-1690 wars, 
are attributed to a Businello. They cannot belong 
to the above cited Gian Francesco. In a forth- 
coming study of Businello’s work, we will publish 
documents fixing his dates as 1598-1659. The 
false attributions here referred to will be discussed ; 
new data concerning his life and writings will be 
offered from unedited sources, with an analysis of 
his dialectical and Italian works. 


A. A. Livingston. 
Columbia University. 


GEBER AND THE Roman de la Rose. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strrs :—M. Ernest Langlois, in his study of the 
sources of the Roman de la Rose,’ identifies one of 
the Latin writers on alchemy, consulted by Jean 
de Meun, in his task of vulgarizing the Latin 
learning extant in his day for the benefit of the 
laity, with ‘‘ Djabar al Koufi,’’? an Arabian al- 
chemist who flourished in the eighth or ninth 
century. That this identification is incorrect was 
shown two years after the appearance of M. Lang- 
lois’ monograph by M. M. Berthelot. The latter’s 
work,’ though authoritative, has been often over- 
looked by subsequent writers on Medieval chem- 
istry, and so far as the present writer knows has 
not been referred to by Romance scholars. 

M. Langlois found the original of a portion of 
Jean de Meun’s passage dealing with alchemy °* in 
Manget, Bibliotheca Chemica curiosa (two vols., 
Geneva, 1702 ; vol. 1, p. 519 ff.), under the title : 
Summa perfectionis magisterii, attributed to Geber 
(a Latinized form of ‘‘ Djdber’’). M. Berthelot 
shows‘ that this Latin work cannot be a trans- 
lation from the Arab Geber (Abou Mousa Djaber 
ben Hayyan Eg-Coufy). It contains a defense 


1 Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1891, 
p- 142, note 4. 

*La Chimie au moyen dge, 3 vols., Paris, 1893. 

5 Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Francisque Michel. 2 vols., 
Paris, 1864: vv. 17001-17031 ; 17061-17074. 

* Op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 336-350. 
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of alchemy (cf. Rose, v. 17020: Alquemie est 
ars véritable), whereas Avicenna (eleventh cent. ) 
was the first writer on the subject to refer to any 
doubts as to the genuineness of the art. It refers 
to the sulphur-mercury theory (cf. Rose, vv. 
17057-17059 : 

Car tuit par diverses maniéres, 


Dedens les terrestres miniéres, 
De soufre et de vif-argent nessent,’ 


which was first developed by Avicenna, and is 
probably not much older. The processes of treat- 
ing metals, and the scholastic manner of exposi- 
tion, are those of the thirteenth century. Further, 
all the evidence goes to show that the Latin treat- 
ise in question was not translated from any Arabian 
writer at all, but was the work of an anonymous 
Latin author of the thirteenth century, who put it 
forth under the name of Geber in order to give it 
authority. 
Srantey L. GAvpin. 
Amherst College. 


ADDITIONAL Note on bicched bones. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—A propos of my note on bicched bones 
in the April number of Mod. Lang. Notes, Pro- 
fessor Bright kindly calls my attention to a pas- 
sage in Eastward Hoe which seems to have a 
direct bearing upon the etymology of this phrase. 
In Act 11, Scene 3, Quicksilver exclaims : ‘‘ I hope 
to live to see dogs’ meat made of the old usurer’s 
flesh, dice of his bones, and indentures of his 
skin.’’ The figure, though not altogether clear, 
appears to be that of a dog’s carcase. The flesh 
is dogs’ meat ; the bones are made into dice ; the 
skin is used for parchment. To be sure, parch- 
ment, so far as I know, was never made out of 
dog-skin, though the skins of goats and other 
animals than sheep were used for this purpose. It 
is to be observed, however, that Quicksilver him- 
self was aware that his figure was defective at this 
point, for he added immediately : ‘‘And yet his 
skin is too thick to make parchment,’ twould make 
good boots for a peter-man to catch salmon in.”’ 

Professor Bright reminds me further of the 
classical phrases, alea canicula and damnosa cani- 
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cula,' applied to the lowest throw at dice, and 
raises the question whether the medieval ossa 
canina may not possibly be connected with them. 
Though positive evidence for the derivation of 
ossa canina from these classical phrases is wanting, 
I have found a few passages which point in that 
direction by making it clear that in the Middle 
Ages canis continued to be used as a term for the 
ace on the die. Thus Codrus Vreeus, in his 
Rhythmus die diui Martini pronuntiatus, writes : 
‘*To Io quod iecisti canes ternos.’? ( Gaudeamus, 
Ed. Rudolf Peiper, Lipsiae, 1877, p. 70.) Still 
more explicit is Alexander Neckham’s use of the 
term in his chapter ‘‘ De aleatoribus’’: ‘‘ Tesse- 
ras colligit rapide, spe pallet, nunc canem eminere, 
nunc senionem optat.’’ (De Naturis Rerum, Rolls 
Ser., p. 323.) It would appear, by the way, 
from Neckham’s statement that in the Middle 
Ages the ace was not always an unlucky throw. 
A third reference to the canes occurs in one of the 
**Carmina Burana”? : * 


Hi tres ecce canes segnes, celeres et inanes 

sunt mea spes, quia dant mihi res et multiplicant es, 
pignora cum nummis, cum castris predia summis 
Venantur, te predantur, mihi sic famulantur. 


Though the essential meaning in these lines, that 
what one playcr loses at dice the other gains, is 
sufficiently clear, one is left in some doubt as to 
the exact sense in which canes is used. The hunt- 
ing dogs of the figure might be the three aces, or 
again they might mean, perhaps, the dice them- 


selves. If the latter interpretation could be estab- 


lished this figure would go far toward explaining 
the origin of the phrase ossa eanina in the Specu- 
lum Morale. 

On the other hand, ossa canina may not be 
figurative at all, but literal fact. In making dice 
the bones of various animals were used, and in 
one instance, in the fourteenth century, even 
human bones were cut up into dice as souvenirs.* 
It seems perfectly possible, therefore, that dice 
may actually have been made from dogs’ bones. 


'The references to these phrases in classical literature 
are conveniently assembled in Becker’s Gallus (Neu bear- 
beitet von H. GOll, 1832, rt. Theil, pp. 456-68). 

2 Carm. Burana, 183 (Bibl. des literar. Vereins in Stuti- 
gart, XVI, p. 245). 

*D. da Gravina, ‘‘ Chronicon de rebus in Apulia 1333- 
50’’ (Muratori, Rerum Italic, Scriptores, x11, col. 567). 
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But, whether suggested by the old designation of 
the ace or by the material from which dice were 
sometimes made, the adjective canina, with its in- 
separably contemptuous connotation, was no doubt 
most acceptable to the medieval moralist in his 
denunciation of the dice. 

Before taking leave of the Speculum, I may per- 
haps be permitted to quote a curious passage in 
which the symbolical significance of the 21 points 
on the die is dwelt upon: ‘‘ Item sicut deus cul- 
toribus suis tradidit xxj. litteras quibus tota sacra 
scriptura scripta est & nobis dei insinuatur volun- 
tatem ad faciendum cam : ita in decio sunt xxj. 
puncta per que lusorum insinuatur voluntas decij 
dei sui vt eam faciat.”’ (ib. Pars vimt, dist. 
iii.) The twenty-one letters here referred to are 
the letters of the Roman alphabet, as they were 
reckoned in the Middle Ages. Thus in the four- 
teenth-century treatise, The Last Age of the Chirche, 
I find it stated : ‘‘ Cristen men hauen xxi lettris’’ 
(Ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1840, p. xxvi). 

The mention in the Speculum of the 21 points 
on the die makes it certain that we are dealing 
with the fessera, not the talus. In the pseudo- 
Ovidian poem, ‘‘ De Vetula,’’* the dice described 
are likewise the tessarae : 

Cum Decius sit sex laterum, sex et numerorum 
Simplicium, tribus in Deciis sunt octo decemque, 
Quorum non nisi tres possunt Deciis superesse. 
In fact, in medieval times the old four-sided tali 
had been almost universally superseded by the 
cubical dice in use to-day. 

The number of dice used in medizeval play (just 
as in classical times when the tesserae were used) 
was either three or two. To judge from references 
which I have observed, three dice were used much 
more commonly than two. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to call the 
attention of Chaucerian students to the iluminating 
references to ses ¢inke which are to be found in 
that most audacious parody, the Oficium lusorum 
(Carmina Burana, 189). 


F. Brown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


*Cited by DuCange under Decius. The poem was pub- 
lished by Goldast, Frankfurt, 1608, as well in several 
other seventeenth century editions, none of which, how- 
ever, have been accessible to me. 


